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THE STAGE HISTORY OF CYMBELINE. 


the Lyceum, is not among the first of Shakspere’s 
plays, and has never been very familiar to the public 
through the medium of the stage, it must always be 
regarded as a work of rare interest, beauty, and force. 
It seems to have been produced for the first time in 
or about 1610, at the time when its author was in full 
possession of the genius which not long previously had 
found expression in Macbeth, Lear, and Othello. Possibly it may 
have provoked comparisons with the last-named masterpiece, as 
Posthumus and Iachimo afford in some degree the same 
kind of contrast as the Moor and Iago. Dr. Simon Forman, the 
astrologer, refers to what must have been one of the earliest 
performances of the play, in which Richard Robinson took part. 
Resorting to Holinshed for an ancient British background, 
Shakspere here relates a story derived from the Decameron, 
probably through the translation quaintly entitled Westward for 
Smelts. Apart from a marked looseness of construction, the 
result is a fascinating example of dramatic art. Dr. Johnson, 
it is true, described some of the incidents as of “‘ unresisting 
imbecility.”” But the good old sage was not precisely fitted 
to pass judgment upon Shakspere, and a few of us may venture 
to think that the “‘ imbecility” lay rather with the critic than 
with the criticised. Appreciative students, we think, will be more 
inclined to agree with Schlegel in treating Cymbeline as one of 
the poet’s most remarkable compositions. Posthumus, induced 
to believe that his wife has been unfaithful to him; Iachimo, a 
Jago without his specially vindictive purpose ; Imogen, a pattern 
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of womanhood in its purest, highest, and most gracious aspect, 
exhibited now and then amidst picturesque surroundings,—all 
these characters, with the rest, are delineated with exceptional 
vividness. While not in favour of criticism in advance, of 
which Mr. Clement Scott was good enough to favour us two 
years ago in regard to the intended performances in English 
of Madame Sans-Géne, we can hardly be in any sort of doubt as 
to what will be done at the Lyceum with Cymbeline. In Miss 
Ellen Terry, of course, we shall have an ideal Imogen. Mr. 
Frank Cooper, a descendant of the Kembles, may be trusted to 
give a good account of Posthumus. Sir Henry Irving, contrary 
to the usual practice of leading actors in the past, elects to play 
Iachimo ; and those who remember his superb Iago—why does 
he not give it us again ?—well know what to expect of him in the 
coming revival. 

Cymbeline, like greater plays by the same hand, has more than 
once been “‘ improved” almost out of all resemblance to itself. 
In 1682, at the Theatre Royal, the substance of it might have 
been recognised in a play called The Injured Princess, or the 
Fatal Wager. The adapter, Tom Durfey, thought fit to make 
important changes in the scheme, the language, and even the 
names of the characters. Posthumus is turned into an Ursaces, 
Tachimo into a Shatillon, and Imogen into an Eugenia. Most. 
of the scene passes in Ladstown, otherwise London. How the 
piece was cast we are not told. Durfey, perhaps thinking that 
at least in one sense Shakspere’s example might well be imitated, 
does not shrink from rather violent anachronisms; as Genest 
points out, he decorates this story of ancient Britain with 
references to Puritans, packet-boats, and so forth. For a pro- 
logue he fell back upon what had served as an epilogue to his 
Fool Turned Critic, acted at the same house four years before. 
Clumsy as it may have been, The Injured Princess did not 
immediately pass out of recollection, since it was revived at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 1720, and at Covent Garden 
in 1738 as a piece by Shakspere “revised.” Therewith, it 
would appear, the noxious thing disappeared from the stage for 
ever, at least as far as London was concerned. Even worse than 
The Injured Princess was a Cymbeline produced in 1759 by 
a William Hawkins, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Bent 
upon a strict preservation of the unities, he reconstructed the 
play, deprived Imogen of half her attractiveness, and—ingeni- 
ously managed to omit Iachimo altogether. In a versified Essay 
on Genius, we remember, this hardy mutilator invoked Heaven 
to “let him practise what he strove to teach,” and confessed to 
‘longings for a poet’s name.” His version of Cymbeline is a 
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pretty conclusive proof that he could never have justified such 
aspirations by results. 

Meanwhile, in 1744, at the Haymarket, then in the hands of 
Theophilus Cibber, the original play, perhaps with some trifling 
alterations, had struggled back to the stage. Probably it excited 
some admiration, as two years later it was given at Covent 
Garden for the benefit of Woodward. On this occasion Ryan 
was the Posthumus, Hall the Iachimo, and Mrs. Pritchard 
the Imogen. Next came a performance at Drury Lane in 
1761, Garrick playing Posthumus. ‘‘ We are bold to affirm,” 
writes Francis Gentleman in the Dramatic Censor, ‘‘ that con- 
sidering an actor must make the part, not the part an actor, 
his astonishing talents were never more happily exerted. The 
tenderness of his love, the pathos of his grief, the fire of his 
rage, and the distraction of his jealousy, have never been sur- 
passed, and possibly, in Posthumus, never equalled.” He was 
supported by Holland as Iachimo, and by Miss Bride as Imogen. 
For a wonder, he was content to make a few “‘ omissions and 
transpositions ’’ inthe play. In the course of a few years several 
Imogens came before the public—Mrs. Yates (described by the 
Dramatic Censor as “wanting in an essential elegant inno- 
cence”), Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. Bulkeley, and Miss Younge. The 
last of these had no less an actor than Henderson for her 
Posthumus. The most noticeable Iachimo of what may be called 
the Garrick period was Holland. He often played it to the- 
Posthumus of a life-long friend, Powell. By a curious coinci- 
dence, it was in these characters that the two acted together for 
the first and last time. 

Kemble had a sort of affection for Cymbeline, but could not be 
restrained from altering it to suit what he deemed the require- 
ments of the stage in hisday. He was even capable, ¢ la Durfey, 
of renaming some of the personages. He played Posthumus at 
Drury Lane in 1785, Mrs. Jordan, surely a round peg in a square 
hole here, being the heroine. Mrs. Siddons appeared as Imogen. 
for her benefit in 1787, and that with so much acceptance that the 
play was repeated many times that year. According to Campbell, 
she gave greatness to the part without diminishing its gentleness. 
Whether she was equally successful in its tenderness may be 
matter of doubt. In the cave scenes she was ill at ease: “* sketch 
for me,” she asked Hamilton, the artist, ‘‘ a boy’s dress to conceal 
the person as much as possible.” Smith, the Iachimo, is spoken 
of as excellent, particularly in the lighter sides of the character. 
In 1801, at Drury Lane, Kemble again acted Posthumus to his 
sister’s Imogen, the chamber scene being more pictorially 
effective than anything in that way yet seen on the stage. Five 
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years later he had an admirable Iachimo in George Frederick 
Cooke, and six years after that a still more admirable one in Charles 
Young. On the eve ofhis retirement, in 1816, he was Posthumus 
to the Imogen of Miss Stephens, soon to be Countess of Essex. 

By far the most noteworthy revival of Cymbeline took place at 
Drury Lane in 1823, while Edmund Kean and Young were 
acting together. ‘‘ Since Quin and Garrick, or Garrick and Barry, 
no conjunction of great names,” writes Doran, ‘‘ had moved the 
theatrical world like this. Both men put out all their powers, 
and the public profited by the magnificent display.” Kean, as 
might have been expected of so great an Othello, made an almost 
perfect Posthumus. He was splendid in the quiet dignity of 
the earlier scenes, and his torrent of feeling when Iachimo 
cheated him into the belief of Imogen’s infidelity is described by 
his biographer, Mr. Frederick Hawkins, as ‘f overwhelming in 4 
direction more peculiarly his own.” In the words of Talfourd, 
writing in the New Monthly, “this Posthumus was fitful, 
passionate, and wayward, with occasional touches of tender 
4hought and pathetic remorse. His suppressed passion when 
Iachimo first questions Imogen’s virtue was finely portrayed, 
though his best exertions were reserved for the scene where the 
-scoffer returns apparently triumphant. Here the transitions from 
indifference to rage, from rage to listening anxiety, from suspense 
to the agony of conviction, with the relapse into hope and love, 
“hit fiery off indeed.’”” With regard to Young, we learn from 

- the same authority that ‘‘ the cool dry sarcasms were given with 
the most appropriate voice and gesture, and the descriptions of 
Imogen with a poetic fervour which seemed to redeem a part 

_morally despicable, and to cast an intellectual glory around 
ineffable meanness of purpose and of action.” In a performance 
at Covent Garden in 1825, Charles Kemble figured as Posthumus, 
Young as Iachimo, and Miss Foote as Imogen. Four years later, 
.At the same house, Young impersonated the husband, this time 
to the Imogen of Miss Phillips. 

Macready played both Posthumus and Iachimo, but did not 
make a conspicuous mark in either. His best Imogen was Miss 
Helen Faucit, who for some years made the part her own. 
Phelps produced Cymbeline at Sadler’s Wells on three occasions 
in 1847, in 1854, and in 1857. In each instance he was his 
own Posthumus, Henry Marston was his Iachimo. The Imogens 
were Miss Laura Addison, Miss Cooper, and Mrs. Charles 
Young (Mrs. Hermann Vezin). Phelps’s last appearance in the 
play was not made, however, until 1864, when he again figured 
as Posthumus (this time at Drury Lane) to the Iachimo of 
Creswick and the Imogen of Miss Faucit. Miss Faucit, if we 
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remember rightly, has been seen as Imogen at least as late as 
1865, if not later. In 1865 she was Imogen at Drury Lane, with 
James Anderson as the Iachimo and Walter Montgomery as the 
Posthumus. Miss Faucit has outlived at least two other repre- 
sentatives of Posthumus’s tender spouse—Mrs. Mowatt, who 
personated the gentle lady in London so long ago as 1849, and 
Miss Avonia Jones, whose Imogen was exhibited to playgoers in 
the English provinces so lately as 1863. 

It is customary to say that Cymbeline has not been seen in 
London since 1872, whereas, as so many remember, it was put 
on at the Queen’s Theatre, with Miss Henrietta Hodson as the 
heroine, to the Iachimo of John Ryder, the Posthumus of Mr. 
George Rignold, the Belarius of Henry Marston, the Queen of 
Miss Fanny Huddart, and the Cloten of Mr. Lewis Ball. It is 
true that this was the last time that Cymbeline was ever repre- 
sented in London “‘for a run.” Since then, London theatre- 
lovers have witnessed the play only twice—namely, at Drury 
Lane on December 4th, 1878, and at the Gaiety on March 28th, 
1883. In each of these cases the Imogen was Miss Ellen Wallis 
(Mrs. Lancaster). At the first of the two representations John 
Ryder and Miss Huddart reappeared as Iachimo and the Queen, 
Posthumus being in the hands of the then “‘ young and rising” 
actor, Mr. Edward Compton. The second representation was 
the more notable, for Iachimo was then interpreted by Mr. E. 8. 
Willard, Mr. J. H. Barnes being the Posthumus, and that other 
“young and rising” actor, Mr. George Alexander, contenting 
himself with the modest part of Guiderius. 
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Portraits. 


MISS CLARA JECKS. 


O* the daughter of Mr. Charles Jecks, long the acting manager 

at the Adelphi, and his widely-popular wife, Miss Harriet 
Coveney, it would seem a strange thing to say that she was 
distinctly unfortunate in having been born an Englishwoman. 
There can be no doubt that, as any of Moliére’s soubrettes, Miss 
Clara Jecks would have been almost unapproachable, and our 
own drama, unhappily, affords but poor opportunities to the 
actress anxious to gain distinction in parts of that kind. Miss 
Jecks, accordingly, has had to be content with displaying her 
brilliant comedy powers in such characters as the Middy in The 
Middy Ashore, Arethusa in The Member for Slocum, Sally Scraggs 
in Stage-Struck, the page boys in Santa Claus and Gentleman Joe, 
and Selina Sparks—a ‘‘ slavey ’—in A Merry Madcap, with which 
she is now touring in the provinces. Until within the last three 
or four years she figured in every new production at the Adelphi 
Theatre, with few exceptions. Her scenes with Mr. J. L. Shine 
were always awaited on a first night with the keenest curiosity 
and interest, and will long be remembered as masterpieces of 
comedy acting. The versatility which has marked Miss Jecks’ 
career may be judged from the fact that, having made one or two 
successful experiments, she at one time nearly decided to be 
a tragic actress. At the last moment, however, she came to the 
conclusion that she was not tall enough. For this disappoint- 
ment she has had no ordinary consolation in her present reputa- 
tion as a comédienne, which: deservedly stands very high. The 
musical profession was chosen for her by her parents as the 
one she was to follow, and at a very early age she attained a 
marked proficiency as a piano player. In addition to this, her 
charming contralto voice and graceful dancing make her much 
sought after in these days of musical comedies. One of her earliest 
parts was that of Lord Eden, the coxswain of the Oxford crew, in 
Formosa ; and, owing to her exceptionally clever conception of 
that young sprig of nobility, and to the special praise bestowed 
upon her by the press, her manager, in practical recognition of 
her contribution to the success of the piece, doubled her salary 
from the second night. She was for some few years under-study to 
Miss Nellie Farren, whem she describes as ‘‘ the kindest and 
most charming of women,” and who paid her the rare compli- 
ment of personally teaching her several parts. 
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Che Round Cable. 


—_——— 


Is SAVOY OPERA PLAYED OUT? 
By ERNEST KUHE. 


AME Rumour, who, as George Eliot has reminded us, is in 
reality ‘‘a very old maid,” and who “does no more than 
chirp a wrong guess into the ear of a fellow gossip,” has been busy 
of late with the future plans of two gentlemen holding, in their 
particular sphere, an unrivalled position in the world of music 
and the drama, and whose combined efforts for close on twenty 
years have contributed in a striking degree to the legitimate and 
wholesome enjoyment of a mirth-loving public. Scarce is there 
any need to mention by name these industrious and resourceful 
collaborators, whose individuality is as pronounced as their 
popularity is widespread, and who have found many imitators, 
but‘ assuredly no compeers. For the moment, though, I will 
refer to only one of the two, and devote myself to the considera- 
tion of the lamentable consequences foreshadowed by the recent 
announcement — unofficial, it is true, but seemingly veracious 
— that the inimitable composer of The Sorcerer and of the 
delightful scores that succeeded it has resolved to lay aside his 
pen once and for all, and seek no further accession of fame. 
Now, what, it may be asked in the first place, is the foundation 
for this statement? Times out of mind has the “‘ talkative 
maiden” above referred to busied herself with the lyrical schemes 
and private affairs of the author and composer of Patiencé and 
The Mikado, and imparted to a public thirsting for trustworthy 
information the melancholy tidings that they had witnessed 
positively the last of the Mohicans in the series. of Savoy 
successes, and that a difference of opinion, real or imaginary, 
between these distinguished authors would make any future 
achievement in the field of collaborationimpossible. Scores of times 
have these and similar assertions obtained currency and credence 
and been discussed in the green-room, the family circle, and in 
public prints, wherein, of course, such on dits have been served up 
with an elaboration of detail, gleaned, apparently, from authentic 
sources, reflecting unspeakable credit on the art, ingenuity, and 
industry of the professional retailer of gossip. In no instance, in- 
deed, have the private concerns of theatrical folk received more con- 
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stant and faithful attention at the hands of irresponsible scribes and 
tittle-tattle mongers than in the case of William Schwenk Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan. At their expense, molehills necessitating, 
before they could be discovered, artificial aid to ordinary visual 
capacity, have been enlarged to mountains of fabulous propor- 
tions, and the “ dissolute paragraphist,” as he has been 
called, has many a time and oft sought to emulate'the most pro- 
digious achievements of the immortal Baron Miinchausen. And 
true or false, real or apocryphal, the rumours so persistently cir- 
culated on this inexhaustible subject have invariably had the 
same sequel. ‘“‘ Why, it was but yesterday,” says the modern, 
Mrs. Candour to Sir Benjamin Backbite’s present-day prototype, 
“that I was told that there has been a reconciliation between 
Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur,” &c. Thus has it been in every 
instance. It mattered not whether the alleged or actual casus 
belli had its origin in. the precise monetary responsibility 
attaching to author and composer in respect of the ruinous 
expenditure involved by the purchase of a new carpet for 
the playhouse which had witnessed their many triumphs, or 
whether the question in dispute was the relative capacity 
of a particular artist as actress or singer—the dénowement 
has ever been the same. The distizguished confréres may 
have sworn enmity in different circumstances each as wide 
asunder as the poles, but in every case the result has been iden- 
tical—a happy, warm, genial rapprochement, promising undying 
friendship as between the incomparable purveyors of laughter and 
melody, and a prolonged era of “innocent merriment” for a 
staunch and grateful public. 

But what is this we hear whispered now as to the final and 
irrevocable dissolution of the famous partnership? Not, wonder- 
ful to relate, that a fresh misunderstanding has arisen, or that, 
pending the patching up of a regrettable quarrel, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will seek a new co-worker in the realms of light opera, 
but that he has determined henceforth to resist the allurements 
of public applause and critical enconiums and retire permanently 
on his well-earned laurels. And the reason——? Here must 
I pause, and take counsel with myself as to how far I may be 
entitled to re-echo current reports in this connection which do 
not: seem to be justified by fact. Rather let me endeavour 
to disabuse certain minds of a belief which appears to have 
taken firm root therein, and dispel, if possible, the idea, 
pretty freely expressed of late, that the facile and fanciful pen 
which has alternately charmed and exhilarated us again and 
again has at last. exhausted itself in its oft-repeated mission to 
inspire wonder and delight. Surely—surely those amateurs who 
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lent an attentive ear to the more recent of the Savoy scores, and 
noted the humour, the buoyancy, the unstudied gaiety—say of 
Utopia—and marked the grace, the refinement, and the unfailing 
tunefulness of the lately withdrawn Grand Duke, must find it 
difficult to endorse the opinion of the thoughtless who now declare 
that the ‘‘ Sullivan of old” is heard only in the strains of his 
former works. In point of fact—or perhaps it would be wiser to 
say in the view of the present writer—it is hard to reconcile in 
this matter actual achievement with the voice of the public as 
expressed by the sudden and surprising withdrawal of the piece 
just named. And yet it is this very event which has brought 
about all this talk of retirement, and this unsolicited explanation 
of the alleged decision. In so many words, what is now being 
said is that the last Savoy venture ceased to please, that its 
immediate predecessor was an admitted fiasco, and that even 
Utopia, Limited, which marked the renewal of a partnership 
temporarily severed by the production of Haddon Hall (the work 
that saw Mr. Grundy in the shoes—which did not fit him—of 
Mr. Gilbert) proved only a comparative success. And, finally, 
from this undoubtedly disconcerting sequence of events is drawn 
the deduction that the art-form invented by the makers of 
Pinafore, matured.and developed with each succeeding produc- 
tion, and brought to unquestionable perfection in The Mikado— 
incontrovertibly a masterpiece, as regards both the libretto and 
the score—has seen its best days, and is no longer capable of 
worthy illustration at the hands of those who conceived it. 

To assume for the moment the truth of the story that is going 
the rounds, it seems to me that we have to look for a different 
and far more cogent reason for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s contem- 
plated inaction than that which has been advanced. Itis surely - 
an impotent argument to urge that, having struck a particular 
vein in the domain of musical composition, and worked its 
resources “‘ for all they are worth ”"—to speak colloquially—the 
materials are exhausted, and nothing further remains to be 
accomplished in the same direction. True it is that the in- 
gredients that went to make up the earlier works produced by 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte and served to render them acceptable to his 
patrons were to be found in the more recent of the series. But 
—and herein I espy the keynote of the present situation—there 
came a time when, as was clearly inevitable, the devices and 
methods of author and composer ceased to bear the charm of 
novelty, when their mode of working, revealed by constant 
repetition, became so familiar that their very ideas in the way of 
jest and rhythm were almost anticipated by their audience, and 
when the latter, having, by reiterated approbation, tied the 
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*‘ Savoyards ” down, so to speak, to a groove of limited possibilities, 
turned round, and, with the delightful inconsistency of man, 
exacted something fresh and virile and striking wherein the 
element of surprise was to be as strong as in the works that they 
had formerly stamped with their unstinted approval. Put it this 
way. Assume that Utopia had been the first of the series, and 
the Pirates—to take one of the earlier examples—the last, is it 
not strictly logical and rational to lay it down as more than 
probable that the first-named opera would have been voted a gem 
of humour and brightness and melody, and the latter but a 
tolerable variation on a well-worn plan of paradox and musical 
theme? Personally I am all in favour of such a supposition, 
and assuredly it is a more generous view to take of the case than 
to say of two writers who have served the public faithfully, and 
with genuine artistic intent for years out of memory that they 
have lost their inventive powers, and—tell it not in Gath !—have 
“* written themselves out.” 

Needless to say, the theory that the public and not the authors 
are responsible for the mediocre success of latter-day Savoy 
operas is capable of infinite expansion and suggestive illustration. 
Far be it from me to dictate to the present generation of play- 
goers as to the precise amount of enjoyment they ought to derive 
from various forms of theatrical fare or to rail at the patrons of 
music and the drama in general—and Savoyites in particular— 
for their apparent lack of consistency. But I venture most 
humbly to suggest, in breaking my lance for Sir Arthur and his 
associate, that the roars of laughter that greeted the Mikado’s 
grim pleasantries on the subject of a protracted punishment— 
‘*something humorous, but lingering, with either boiling oil or 
melted lead ’’—were far more boisterous and sustained than those 
that rewarded a delicious epigram in a later opera whereby a 
certain character was credited with ‘‘ combining the manners of 
a Marquis with the morals of a Methodist,” while I make bold 
to aver that the surprise and mirth occasioned by the whimsical 
notion of making the members of a Cabinet Council suddenly 
adopt the customs of Ethiopian entertainers ‘‘ at the Court of St. 
James’s Hall”—a noteworthy Savoy incident of comparatively 
recent date—would have been considerably intensified had not 
the clever author, many years before, with characteristic and 
audacious flights of fancy, poked irresistible fun at the Lord 
Chancellor and the House of Peers under the very shadow of Big 
Ben. 

Did space permit, I might endeavour to trace, in a measure, 
to another source the decline in public appreciation of a form of 
musical and comedy art which until recently had so successfully 
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endured the test of popularity, and withstood the influence of 
newer and competitive attractions. But I must leave it.to others 
who may ‘see fit to add their voice to mine in the consideration 
of the side issues raised by this question to adjudge how far the 
demand for so-called “ musical comedies,” created by a too 
generous supply of this species of theatrical production, has served 
to blunt public taste, and oust from supreme favour the more 
refined and delicate school of genuine light opera. Upon this 
phase of the subject much no doubt might be written, but for 
the present purpose it is more important, regard being had to the 
immediate future, to consider what are the prospects of those 
music-lovers who have hitherto looked to Mr. D’Oyly Carte and 
his coadjutors for amusement of a wholesome and exhilarating 
eharacter. Would that it were possible to paint those prospects 
in roseate colours! Happy indeed would be the task of the 
prophet who could legitimately foretell a speedy return of the 
public to their old loves, and such a general disposition on their 
part as wouldinduce the Savoy triumvirate once again to join hands 
in the preparation of. yet another venture in the genial realms of 
wit and fantasy and ear-enchanting strains. But we hear of no 
such intention. The air is charged with rumours ;—hints of the 
surrender of the Carte fortress to a revolutionary populace clam- 
ouring for a new régime that will fling the old statute books to the 
winds, cast aside tradition, and institute an entirely new order 
of things—in other words, depose the aforetime favourites 
who established a long era of artistic prosperity, and enthrone 
-in their place the present favourites of the ‘‘ unenlightened 
majority’’ who have effected a close alliance between the 
‘‘variety”’ theatres and the legitimate boards. But let us 
earnestly hope for the failure of all such attempts to force the 
hands of the present ruler, and pay heed, rather, to another report 
which credits him with the intention of giving his subjects an 
opportunity of rendering homage for a while to the undimmed 
memory of Jacques Offenbach. If it be true that we are no 
longer to sit under the magic spell of Arthur Sullivan, may it at 
least not be found in the near future that his place has been 
unworthily filled ? No one, assuredly, will quarrel with any 
managerial project by which agreeable memories would be revived. 
Our traditional insular prejudices will scarcely lead us to deny 
the claims on our sympathy of the composer of the Grand 
Duchess, or, indeed, of any other foreign writer of real distinction 
—even at such a stronghold of English musical art as the Savoy. 
But most emphatically would the habitués of a theatre so honour- 
ably identified with the highest form of light lyrical entertainment 
resent any attempt to foiston them, in response to the demands 
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of a less art-loving section of playgoers, a type of production in 
the least degree analogous to that which has too long held sway 
elsewhere under the rule of ‘‘ government by syndicate.” Happily, 
though, there are still to be heard, in the midst of all the sinister 
rumours, idle gossip, and irresponsible chatter that find utterance 
in certain quarters, the welcome voices of those who recognise in 
the past services of an astute, art-loving, and popular manager 
the assurance that, come what may, his theatre will ever remain 
true to its unsullied traditions. 


IS “REALISM” ON THE STAGE OVERDONE? 
By Artaur Winu1aM A BECKETT. 


66 OW show us sumut else.” Such was the request 
addressed to the manager on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the Royal Coburg Theatre. The manager who was lessee 
of a playhouse subsequently to be renamed the Victoria (affec- 
tionately abbreviated by its patrons into ‘‘ The Vic.”) had put 
forth much of his managerial strength in providing a mirror 
curtain. The drop scene was constructed of looking-glass, and 
the promised novelty had been (for those times) largely advertised. 
The initial audience, with their curiosity stimulated by the 
promises on the bill, had assembled in their hundreds, and im- 
patiently tolerated the green cloth which, according to the regu- 
lation, divided the auditorium from the region behind the foot- 
lights. They wanted to see the mirror curtain, and would be 
satisfied with nothing else. So, after a while, when the glass had 
been set by the willing if grimy hands cf a score of stage 
carpenters, the rag was rung up, and the tenants of pit, boxes, 
and gallery saw their reflection before them. Unfortunately they 
were disappointed. Instead of one huge sheet of glass the mirror 
was composed of many squares held together by a mass of panel 
work. Then there were impressions of the horny palms of toil, 
telling of much exertion to keep the affair steady on the part of 
the artisans behind the scenes. Perhaps the panels and the im- 
pressions between them spoilt the effect, for instead of a thrill of 
admiration there was a roar of laughter. Then a gentleman in 
the gallery made the request to which I have already referred, 
and shouted “‘ Now show us sumut else,” and the manager of the 
Coburg (being a wise man) accepted the suggestion. The green 
cloth was dropped, the programme was played, and nothing more. 
was heard of the mirror curtain for the rest of the evening. 
It may be that the time has arrived when that portion of the 
British public who patronise theatres are asking to see ‘‘ sumut 
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else.” I say advisedly ‘see,’ because I wish to deal with the 
scenery of plays rather than with their authors’ work. Are not 
people becoming rather weary of the elaborate sets which cause 
such long entr’actes and do so much to empty the managerial 
coffers? Is not a devotion springing up.in favour of the sweet 
simplicity of the front cloth and the couple of bebind-the-footlight 
chairs? I amtinclined so to believe, the more especially as many 
of our critics have complained that acting nowadays is sacrificed 
to the claims, not only of the scene-painters, but of the gentle- 
men: who provide the curtains, the cabinets, the carpets, 
and the tables. It may not be out of place, now that the season 
is closing, to devote a few minutes’ consideration to the question 
whether this is really the case. 

It may be convenient to inquire into the identity of the 
promoter of modern stage realism.. Many, no doubt, will declare 
that the honour of destroying the old traditions belongs to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft, who did so much for scenic effect in the little 
house off the Tottenham-court-road, once known as the Queen’s 
alias ‘‘ The Dusthole,” and subsequently christened the Prince of 
Wales’s. It was in this charming and tiny temple of the drama 
that Miss Marie Wilton and the then rising young actor who 
was soon to ‘become her husband produced Society, Ours, 
Caste, School, Play, M.P., Tame Cats, and The Merchant of Venice. 
Even in those early days everything was intensely real, but the 
perfection of production was reached in the revival of The Rivals 
at the Haymarket a few years later on, when the initial ten 
minutes of the first scene of Sheridan’s comedy was played in 
dumb show. On the stage was built up a street in Bath. Then 
the shutters of the shops were taken down, beaux and belles 
crossed the stage—some in sedan chairs—and waiting-maids 
entered the circulating library in search of new volumes for their 
mistresses’ boudoirs. There were revellers, watchmen, and lamp 
extinguishers. It was a most amusing “living picture” of life 
in the last century, but. it was scarcely Sheridan. So said the 
Press on the day following the production, and the revival was, 
if a success (I doubt it), only one of esteem. But before the 
Bancrofts were the Crummles, and anterior to Dickens’s creation 
J.R. Planché, sometime Somerset Herald. A short while ago 
I was looking through a book containing parodies of the work of 
playwrights flourishing half a century ago, and came across a 
notice of the style of the gentleman to whom I have just referred. 
Mr. Planché, whose book upon costume is a classic, was described 
as “‘the upholsterer of the drama.” Some sixty lines were 
devoted to the stage directions for the set of the first scene in the 
first act, The pattern of the ¢apis, the fashion of the hangings, 
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the contents of the cabinets, were all given in the minutest 
detail. The volume purported to contain scenes from rejected 
comedies sent in for a prize offered by Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
then lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, for the best play. The 
author was the late Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, police magistrate 
and man of letters. My father expressed surprise that the scene 
should have appeared in the collection, as the play had evidently 
been written with a view to modern requirements. So from this 
I take it that half a century ago “the painted ship upon a 
painted ocean,” “‘ the bookcase in oils on a background of dis- 
temper,” were becoming obsolete. The “‘ tea cup and saucer” 
drama was coming to tke‘fore in the forties, to arrive at perfection 
a score of years later. So much for the details of interiors. 

The first broad effects of outdoor life were reached in the great 
realistic revival when Andrew Halliday showed a hansom cab 
for the first time on the boards of Old Drury. The lessee was 
the late Mr. Chatterton, and the name of the play was The Great 
City. It was produced as nearly as possible thirty years ago, 
and the heroine was Miss Madge Robertson, subsequently to 
become famous as Mrs. Kendal. I was a dramatic critic (a very 
youthful one) in those far-off days, and I remember with what 
delight the pit—and if it comes to that, the stalls too—received 
the familiar ‘‘ gondola of the London streets.” We had been 
immensely pleased at seeing the toll-keeper’s box at the entrance 
to Waterloo Bridge, and when the real hansom drove up our 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. The success of the incident gave 
a hint to the late Dion Boucicault, who had tried ‘“ sensa- 
tionalism ” in another direction in The Colleen Bawn, and ten 
years afterwards we had at the Princess’s Theatre all kinds of 
real things. Now it was a real fire, now a real train, now a real 
snowstorm. 

The mention of the name of the clever adapter of The 
Collegians reminds me that I was present at the first representa- 
tion in London of the famous “‘ cave scene,’’ and also what I believe 
(for the present at least) must have been the last. When The 
Colleen Bawn was produced at the Adelphi, the lessee was that 
same Benjamin Webster who years before had rented the Hay- 
market. Dion Boucicault had written Janet Pride and other 
famous dramas for the Strand house, but had long been away in 
America. He had produced a terrible play, called The Vampire, 
for the Princess’s, under Charles Kean’s management, and then 
had migrated, taking with him that accomplished lady who still 
by bearing it adds honour to his name. The Colleen Bawn was: 
accepted by Webster on sharing terms. Until then a successful 
dramatist had been content to:receive £100 an act for a play— 
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not so very little after all, when it is remembered that in those 
days the playwright merely translated a French play into 
English. It will be remembered that Nicholas Nickleby was the 
stock author of Mr. Crummles’ company, and that the eminent 
parent of the no less eminent “‘ Infant Prodigy” once declared that 
he had half a mind to insist upon all his employés understanding 
the Gallic tongue, so that they might translate the original into 
the British as they went on at rehearsal. He explained that his 
idea was suggested by reasons of economy, as, were it possible to 
carry the notion into effect, he would be able to dispense with the 
services of an additionally-paid adapter. Some of the original 
cast are still living. Mrs. Dion Boucicault was the original 
Eily, Mr. John Billington the first English Cregan (the play was 
produced in the United States before its appearance at the 
Adelphi), Mrs. Billington was the Mrs. Cregan, and Miss Woolgar 
(Mrs. Alfred Mellon) Anne Chute. Then there were Dion 
himself for Miles, and Falconer (who wrote The Peep o’ Day for 
the Lyceum) as Danny Man. The great hit of the play was the 
cave scene, in which Eily was thrown into the water, and then, 
after floating about in the gauze, was saved by her peasant lover. 
The excitement was immense, and I shall never forget the hush 
of expectation when for a moment or two the stage was empty, 
during the pause following Danny’s slaughter, and the arrival of 
Miles to see what had become of the presumably potted otter. 
The house was eager for the rescue of Eily, who was supposed 
to be floating beneath the water. Then there was a thunder of 
applause when Miles discovered his darling, took a header, was 
seen in various parts of the stage striking out, and ultimately 
climbed up a rock in the centre, bearing his Colleen, and bathed 
in the limelight. A short time since there was a tank at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and it occurred to the spirited management 
that The Colleen Bawn might be revived, so that the cave scene 
might be played with the additional advantage of real water. I 
then saw Eily drenched, and Miles taking headers in real genuine 
aqua—more or less pura. Ican honestly say that the first version 
with the gauze was more effective than the water with its real 
splashes. The water was very wet, but it was not nearly so con- 
vincing as the calico, In my humble opinion, by the introduction 
of real water, “realism” wasoverdone. Something must be left to 
the imagination, and something must be sacrificed to the exigencies 
of stage effect. It is no easy thing to introduce a looking-glass 
on the stage. If it be a real one, unless great care is taken it will 
reveal objects that should be out of sight of the audience. 
Sometimes it is soaped over to destroy its powers of reflection. 
If a-gauze mirror is shown, a backing occasionally is introduced 
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to pictorially represent the objects supposed to be reflected. 
But the best way of setting a glass is with its back turned towards 
the audience ; then, if there is any important effect produced, the 
attention of the audience is not distracted from the central 
figure. For instance, in The Isle of St. Tropez (a capital adapta- 
tion from the French by F. C. Burnand and the late Montagu 
Williams), Alfred Wigan used: to be poisoned by George Vining. 
The first saw the last pouring out the fatal draught reflected in 
alooking-glass. The mirror was set with its back to the audience. 

The popularity of realism on the stage has cost the managers 
many a fortune. Nowadays, a temple, a church, a castle must 
be actually built on the stage. The back-cloth and a cut-out 
piece or two in front are voted out of date. But were they not 
as effective as the more solid work of the present moment? I 
venture to think they were. Of course, when a piece is to run 
for months, it may be for years, and I think I may add (with a 
view to Charley’s Aunt) it may be for ever, the management can 
afford the most elaborate realism. When H.M.S. Pinafore and 
Patience were played at the Savoy, the ship came to stay for any 
length of time, and the House of Commons had the longest of 
long sessions. But cloths might perhaps have been sufficient for 
their successors, Utopia Limited and The Grand Duke. But leaving 
the question of expense entirely out of the matter, are real doors, 
real fire-places, real columns, and real trees essential to a success- 
ful set? Ido not think so. A stage face requires rouge and paste 
to stand the glare of the footlights, and distemper can be easier 
adapted to that same glare than glass andcrockery. So, if the public 
get tired of too much realism, it will not, in my modest judgment, 
be disastrous from either a financial or an artistic point of view 
if the managers are forced to show them ‘‘ sumut else.” 


(oe 


GOUNOD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By THE BARONESS VON ZEDLITZ. 


Saree the modest title of Memoirs of an Artist, a very 
charming and interesting book has been brought out in 
Paris, and one cannot fail deeply to deplore the fact that its 
illustrious author, Charles Gounod, is no longer with us to 
be the recipient of the commendation the world would fain offer 
him on reading his work. We have been accustomed to think of 
Gounod purely in the light of a musician. On reading his 
memoirs, which, apart from their charm of style, teem with a 
wealth of information, we feel that this characterization is far too 
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illiberal a one to apply to him. As a literary genius, Gounod 
may be said to rank beside that other great musical writer, 
Berlioz. Like most Frenchmen, he adored his mother, and looked 
up to her with a veneration which is touchingly alluded to in the 
opening pages. One of the chief charms of the autobiography 
lies in the bright glimpses the author is wont to give us now and 
then of his own engaging personality. 

Gounod’s early predisposition towards music are characteristi- 
cally described. Of his first visit to the Théatre Italien, in Paris, 
to hear Rossini’s Othello, he says: ‘“‘ We were obliged to stand in 
a line in the hope of securing two pit seats, in itself a grave 
expense for my poor, dear mother. It was bitterly cold, and for 
nearly two hours my brother and I waited, with frozen feet, for 
the moment we were so ardently expecting. I shall never forget 
the impression made upon me by the sight of that hall, that 
curtain, and the general brilliancy'of the scene. It seemed as’ 
though I found myself in a temple, and that something divine was 
about to be revealed tome. The supreme moment arrives. We 
hear the customary three raps; the overture is about to com- 
mence; my heart beats as -though it must burst. . . That 
performance was a rapturous transport, a delirium. Malibran 
Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini (who played Iago), were the artists.. 
Those voices, that orchestra, all combined to drive me literally 
crazy.” 

His teachers were Reicha, and after his death, Cherubini. 
Antoine Reicha, a German musician who enjoyed a high reputa-- 
tion theoretically, was attached to the Conservatoire (of which 
Cherubini was then director), as professor of composition. 
Gounod’s mother, a most excellent and large-hearted lady, was 
anxious about her beloved son’s future, for she feared that he did: 
not possess the requisite energy to surmount the obstacles inci- 
dent to an artistic career. She took the little fellow to Reicha, 
and confided him to the musician’s care, with the following: 
cautious advice : “ I have brought my son to you against my will, 
dear master, for I am afraid of an artistic career for him, knowing, 
as I do, with what difficulties such a life is surrounded. On the 
other hand, I do not wish to place my boy in the position of being 
able to reproach me some day with having impeded his progress, 
and with having stood between him and happiness. First of all, 
I want to assure myself that his inclinations are real, and that his: 
vocation is solid. Put him to the serious test of accumulating 
difficulties before him, which, if he is really fit to become an 
artist, will not repulse him, and which he will be in a position to 
overcome. If, on the contrary, he allows himself to be dis- 
couraged, I shall know what to do, and shall certainly not permit 
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him to enter upon a career the first obstacles of which he would 
be incapable of dealing with.” According to his narrative, the 
young enthusiast was subjected to many trying ordeals, out of 
which, however, he came triumphantly, by reason, no doubt, of 
his stability, energetic perseverance, and his strict adherence to 
his studies. ; 

At the age of twenty, Gounod carried off the Grand Prix de 
Rome, a distinction rarely conferred upon so young a student. 
Now his triumphs were coming upon him thick and fast, for he 
wrote a mass before going to Rome. It was performed at St. 
Eustache, and conducted by himself, to the intense enjoyment of 
the congregation. It is interesting to note that, although this 
book shines with undisguised self-appreciation throughout, the 
author is ever anxious to dilate upon his mother’s unselfish and 
loving care forher son. Speaking of the afore-mentioned impor- 
tant work he says: “I had five months before me, and I set 
myself resolutely to my task at a specific date. I was quite ready 
40 begin, thanks to the loving kindness of my mother, who had 
valiantly helped me to copy the orchestral parts, since our small 
means did not permit of our engaging acopyist. A grand orches- 
tral mass, if you please! I dedicated the same with profound 
gratitude, not unmixed with trepidation, to the memory of my 
dear and deeply mourned master, Le Sueur, and conducted the 
work personally at St. Eustache.” 

In 1839 Gounod left Paris for Italy. His first impressions of 
Rome were so unfavourable, so utterly unlike what he had pictured 
to himself, that the grave, austere city chilled his senses, and 
impressed him coldly and sadly. During the first few days after 
his arrival in Rome, he abandoned himself completely to melan- 
choly, and was on the point several times of renouncing his 
pension, packing his portmanteau, and returning to Paris, and 
to those dearest to him in the world. The serene majesty 
and beauties of Rome, however, soon unfolded themselves 
to his sensitive nature, and as he gradually became familiar with 
the city, the profound silence of which had, at first, impressed him 
as that of a desert, he grew charmed with his picturesque 
surroundings, and even derived an intense delight from frequent- 
ing the Forum, the ruins of Palatin, and the Coliseum. Another 
mass was composed during this period at Rome, for the Saint 
Louis-des-Francais church, and at the age of twenty-two, Gounod 
was again distinguished, this time by being nominated “‘ Maitre 
de Chapelle honoraire a vie ” to the above-named church. 

When Gounod completed his term of study at Rome, he went 
to Berlin and thence to Leipzig, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mendelssohn, by whom he was received with a cordiality that 
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made a deep impression upon him. A charming incident occurred 
on the occasion of Gounod’s first visit to Mendelssohn’s house. 
The Frenchman, with no little trepidation, sat down to the piano 
and played one of his compositions, Dies ire, to the illus- 
trious German musician. ‘ He placed his hand on « quintette,” 
says Gounod, “ and said, ‘ My friend, that composition might have 
been signed by Cherubini.” From him I received the most 
precious words of approval and encouragement. I have only 
mentioned this one gracious acknowledgment because I am too 
proud of it ever to forget it. Such words from such a man are 
real distinctions, to be worn with infinitely more pride than 
one does actual decorations. . .” 

The origin of Sapho is also interesting. Gounod was visiting 
Madame Viardot in 1849, when that great singer had reached 
the summit of her triumphs. They had spent several hours at 
the piano together, and the lady suddenly asked him why he did 
not compose an opera. Gounod replied that it would be easy 
enough to compose the music if he could only find a suitable 
text. He added that he had known Augier as a boy, but that 
the latter, as he had grown celebrated, might consider it a 
presumption on a young musician’s part to address him on the 
subject. Madame Viardot urged him not to lose a moment, and 
to tell Augier that if he would write the libretto she would sing 
the principal réle. No sooner said than done. Augier consented 
with delight, and the story of Sapho was the selected subject. 
The work was forthwith undertaken, with the result that it was 
performed at the Grand Opéra in Paris in 1851. On that 
memorable night, Gounod met Berlioz in the lobby of the theatre, 
his. face bathed in tears. Gounod threw his arm round his 
friend’s neck and cried: ‘‘Oh, my dear Berlioz, come and show 
those tear-stained eyes to my mother; they contain the most 
beautiful criticism she will ever read on my work.” 

Ulysse was performed in 1852, a few days after Gounod had 
married a Miss Zimmermann, daughter of the famous pianist. He 
was almost immediately nominated Director of the Orphéon and 
instructor of singing in various schools in Paris. He performed his 
new functions for eight years, and this, possibly, exercised a 
happy influence over his musical career. La Nonne Sanglante, 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui, and Faust are the next works he speaks of 
in his memoirs. Faust, which was performed in 1859, he desig- 
nates as having been his greatest success, although musical 
history tells us unhesitatingly that it did not meet with enthu- 
siasm in Paris at its production. With some interesting remarks 
touching on the respective parts of Marguerite, Faust, and 
“Mephistopheles, the Gounod autobiography closes. At the end of 
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the book an interesting correspondence is given between Gounod 
and one or two intimate friends, beside several bright essays of 
good literary and critical quality, treating, entr’autres, of Berlioz 
and others. 

What the great artist says of music and musicians should be 
carefully perused by artist readers, and all lovers of elegant 
literature. The work throughout teems with warm, human 
feeling, and is raised to the level of a classic by reason of its in- 
tensely exalted style. His worship of Mozart was displayed at a 
very tender age, and was faithfully maintained until the day of 
his death, while the engaging freedom and delicacy with which 
he deals with his subjects should be carefully ‘“‘ marked, learnt, 
and inwardly digested.” As aspecimen of his style I will give 
one more quotation. He is speaking of matters literary, and in 
one delightful discussion he terms words “ docile and faithful 
servants of thought,” and states their duty to be to ‘‘ lead oneon 
to the summit without rude shock—mysterious guides who con- 
ceal both themselves and their methods.” 





THE ART OF SELF-ADVERTISEMENT. 
By AN Ex-PROFESSOR. 


| AM permitted to offer to the readers of this magazine a fore- 

taste of the book I am at present engaged upon, and which I 
hope to publish early in the autumn. So far as I know, the 
subject with which it deals has never been handled with the 
breadth and fullness which its manifest importance demands, and 
I feel confident, therefore, that my little volume is destined to 
supply a long-felt want. I need only state that the work will be 
published at the price of one guinea net, and that I shall be 
pleased to receive orders, accompanied by remittances, at any 
time and from any quarter. 


Se 


* + * ms * 


Having conclusively shown, as I flatter myself I have done in 
the earlier chapters of this book, how important to the members 
of the medical, political, and clerical professions is the art of self- 
advertisement, I now proceed to deal with the subject as it con- 
cerns the theatrical world. And, by way of preface, I make bold 
to assert, what, indeed, must be patent to every unprejudiced 
observer, that, as regards popularity and influence, no profession 
is more dependent upon the exercise of this art than that which 
holds imperious sway behind the scenes. It is no part of my 
purpose to trace the history of those who, starting from a humble 
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origin, have at length won for themselves, in society and out of it, 
@ position it is now the fashion to describe as both enviable and 
honourable. By what means that remarkable feat has, in face of 
the gravest opposition and difficulty, been accomplished is, on the 
other hand, a perfectly legitimate subject for inquiry. Cleverness, 
ingenuity, talent, and ability have doubtless served as powerful 
aids to the attainment of this desirable end, yet how ineffective 
and impotent must all these qualities have proved had they not 
been backed up and reinforced by the noble art of self-advertise- 
ment. Clearly, therefore, it behoves everyone anxious to secure 
distinction on the boards to study and to master a science with- 
out some knowledge of which even genius itself must fail to 
obtain the full measure of recognition rightly due to it. 

Let me begin, accordingly, by counselling the youthful actor to 
discard whatever modicum of modesty nature may have endowed 
him with. Of course there are occasions when a slight display of 
bashfulness is not only proper but politic. "With these, however, 
I shall deal at length in my nextchapter. For the moment it is 
sufficient to remember that the world is only too ready. to accept 
@ man at his own valuation, and that to underestimate one’s 
own powers is to stand confessed a person of no discrimination. 
Nevertheless, the actor would do well to consider that in this 
respect much more may be effected by subtle suggestion than by 
actual assertion. Boldly to declare that you are the greatest 
comedian or tragedian on the stage is simply to court disaster for 
yourself. Yet, by a careful process of elimination you may arrive 
at the same conclusion without incurring any risk of contradic- 
tion. Of course, it does not logically follow because you have 
shown Brown, Jones, and Robinson to be incompetent artists 
that you yourself are a fellow of transcendent genius. Still, the 
inference is fairly clear. Never forget that, carefully employed, 
detraction of others is one of the first and most powerful prin- 
ciples of the art of self-advertisement. 

As the actor grows in years, he will naturally seek to extend 
the scope of his operations. The limited circle of friends and 
relations was, if I may use the expression, speedily squared ; it 
now remains for him to attempt the conquest of vaster and more 
important spheres. Of these the most considerable and the most 
difficult of mastery are society and the press. To secure the 
favour of the first, good looks, a pleasant manner, and a persuasive 
tongue will help greatly. Add to those virtues untiring readiness 
to assist in promoting the noble cause of charity. This, I-may 
observe, can and ought on principle to be done with no expense, 
although with infinite credit to yourself. For it is to be noticed that 
the really great masters of the art of self-advertisement deem it a 
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point of honour that the science shall be practised without any 
pecuniary loss on their part. To sing a trumpery little ballad 
(half-a-guinea should on such occasions be exacted from the pub- 
lishers), deliver a monologue, or prove your ancestry by mimicking 
one or two popular actors, will obtain for you as much fame, or at 
least notoriety, as a cheque for twenty pounds. It need hardly 
be said that an essential condition of your co-operation is that you 
name shall be widely advertised and industriously announced, and 
that it shall be accorded equal prominence to that of any other 
artist figuring in the programme. In this way you secure a 
double advantage, for not only do you gain for yourself a reputa- 
tion as a charitable person, but you also establish a distinct 
claim upon the goodwill of those to whom you have lent your 
services. And when at length you reach the summit of your 
ambition, and become an actor-manager, you will discover what a 
truly admirable and glorious thing it is to possess a society 
following. 

A task of much greater difficulty presents itself when the actor 
makes his bid for the favour of the press. Twenty or thirty 
years ago it was generally held that the magic words “‘ chicken 
and champagne” were a sufficient passport to the affections of 
any journalist. But I notice with sincere regret that of recent 
times members of that profession have developed a disagreeable 
spirit of independence and of indifference to the friendly over- 
tures made to them from various quarters. Some are even 
disposed to pride themselves upon a propensity to speak the 
truth in or out of season, forgetful of the circumstance that, while 
a plain statement is within the compass of any fool, it requires a 
really clever man so to manipulate fiction as to give it the 
appearance of perfect truth. Luckily, vanity enters so largely 
into the composition of such persons that, cautiously upproached, 
their capitulation is almost certain. Suppose, then, that an actor 
has been ruthlessly slated by one of those cantankerous persons, 
the best thing he can do is to indite to the critic a prettily-worded 
letter expressing the writer’s gratitude for the interest shown in 
his performance, along with the declaration of his fixed intention 
to profit by the kindly suggestions contained in the notice. By 
this means he at once establishes himself as a protégé of the critic 
in question, who must be more than human if he refuses for the 
future to father this monster of his own creation. Nor can an 
actor in his exercise of the art of self-advertisement afford to 
overlook the services of the preliminary paragraphist, who, how- 
ever, is a person much more easy of approach than the regular 
critic. Indeed, so well understood is this that it is perhaps hardly 
necessary for me to enter upon the point at any length. One 
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little hint, I may, however, offer to the novice anxious to see his 
name in print. Greedy as he may be for news, no paragraphist 
of established position will avail himself of a stereotyped com- 
munication. Be careful, therefore, that in every case the formula 
is varied. Thus, if in one instance you describe yourself as ‘‘ that 
talented young actor,” remember in the next to refer to ‘the 
clever and rising artist,” Mr. So-and-So. Moreover, by such 
means you are likely to impress the public with the belief that 
while there is absolute unanimity of opinion among the critics 
regarding your merits, any idea of inspiration or collusion is 
dissipated by the entirely different manner each has of saying 
practically the same thing. 

Having thus discussed in broad outline the pregnant question 
of the art of self-advertisement as it affects the theatrical profes- 
sion, I now proceed to consider the matter in greater detail. 
But as this chapter has already reached a sufficient length, I 
must reserve for my next a closer analysis and more minute. 
examination of the subject. 


CRITICISM IN THE PROVINCES. 
By Douanas GINAODH. 


NCE it was my fortune, or otherwise, to become dramatic 
critic on a provincial paper in one of our most important 
cities. Our paper was above the average of its kind, and one of 
the oldest journals in the whole country. The editor, too, was 
above the average of his kind. I was myself fresh from the 
study of various matters that might help a man to go to the 
circle with some confidence. Nay, I had come with a philo- 
sophical definition of the thing Drama, and, what was more, I 
had deduced therefrom a standard of dramatic estimation under 
which I could review almost anything on the dramatic stage, 
from Hamlet to Muldoon’s Pic-Nic. Indeed, the only thing 
that ever failed me was The Sign of the Cross, which I could not 
possibly fit into any single category in my definition, and which, 
therefore, caused me some sorrow, especially in view of my 
respect for its author, apart from dramatic authorship. I was 
not able to find any true dramatic art in the staging of ready- 
made Christianity, or in the turning of the pulpits, and the 
preachers, and the historians into theatrical advertising agencies. 
This was before The Sign of the Cross had yet reached London, 
and my faith in my definition was not diminished by seeing 
afterwards how it was regarded by the serious students of the 
drama in the capital. Nor did the subsequent success of that 
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play alter my estimate of it any more than I should abandon 
demonstrable truth to pursue any other public misconception. 
Seriously, I had approached the drama in real ernest, neglecting 
neither the work of men like Lessing and Hazlitt, nor the new 
developments of the British drama. Nor have my subsequent 
experiences done otherwise than strengthen my confidence in 
the definition and the standard with which I started. 

But soon difficulties presented themselves. When a thing was 
obviously very bad, I said it was obviously very bad, and generally 
showed reasons why, instead of saying that ‘‘it might be better,”’ 
as my brothers around on the Press constantly expressed their 
more experienced instinct. There seemed to be good and bad 
in most things, and it seemed important to illustrate the dis- 

- tinctions. But talking of the bad was considered not ‘‘ business,”’ 
and unless I could talk of both, how could I make clear the 
distinctions between them? Soon there came along a funny 
melodrama, with the heavy villain ‘in the hands” of Mr. 
Terence—but let him rest. Well, I said of Terence that he 
must have ability of some kind to have got on the stage at all in 
face of his awful acting, but he appreciated the compliment by 
calling at our office with a terrible scowl on his face and a cor- 
responding stick in his hand. I was not in. 

It was then that my real troubles began. My dear editor told 
me that he would have to protect “artists” from me. I only 
replied that he had not seen Terence act. He was angry, how- 
ever, and that was our firstrow. After this he became suspicious 
of my severity, and could never wholly trust me with melo- 
dramatic villains. He must have been the kindest man that ever 
lived, for I never made him really happy except when I praised, 
and the more I praised everything and everybody the more 
happy I made him. It was an additional inducement to me to be 
kind to all things, for I liked my editor, and I think he liked me 
whenever there happened an interval between our quarrels. His 
great hope was that, with ‘‘ training and supervision,” such as he 
could afford me, I would one day become an excellent critic. 
But, alas! we could not agree as to What Drama Was. I would 
suggest that, in writing on a subject, it was as well to keep in 
view some intelligible idea of the subject. Therefore, I would 
expound my definition to him, while he listened with the 
look of a hungry man waiting for the end ofasermon. After 
which he would. observe that it would be better were I to “‘ try 
and learn my business.” This was his invariable ultimatum, and 
if ever I ventured further in order to show that “learning my 
business”’ had some connection with the question of What 
Drama Was, he cut me short with strong words. Up to a point, 
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he was.a patient man, and would argue ; after this point he put 
down his editorial foot, and would have me know that “‘ learning 
my business” consisted in doing as he told me. I must write 
nice paragraphs, just the right length and character to suit the 
theatrical managers for quotation, so as to advertise our- paper. 
This was another part of ‘‘ my business” at which I was very 
unsatisfactory. In fact, I never did it. Thus we laboured on, 
and I think the editor suffered as much as myself, for he considered 
it no small part of his duty to “ protect” the artists, the theatres, 
and the public from my definitions and my methods. It is all 
over now, and I shall not cease to think with gratitude on the 
patience, the indulgence, and the blue pencil with which he nearly 
broke my heart. He had his readers and his advertisements to 
consider, beside several other deep concerns that were then 
beyond me ; and it was no doubt as difficult for him to fit a person 
like myself into the system .as it was for me to adapt myself to 
the situation. Obviously there was nothing for it but to put my 
definitions and standards into the background or give up the work. 
I stuck to the work. In a few months a fair amount of harmony 
was established. I had learnt the stock phrases and the stock 
“‘ wrinkles.” Ihad achieved the glorious aim of writing without 
displeasing anybody. My editor congratulated me. on the im- 
provement in my work ; I sighed over the deterioration in it, and 
ceased to feel any enthusiasm regarding the rubbish to which it 
descended more and more asit went on “‘ improving.” At the end 
of a year, I had become quite “‘ successful ”’ as a critic, but hardly 
anything I wrote could properly bear the name of criticism. I 
have all the articles before me now, and those I wrote at the 
‘beginning, before I had “‘ learnt my business,” are vastly the best, 
from every point of view. I donot blame the editor; he worked 
to the conditions that governed him. I do not blame the pro- 
prietors; they can be trusted to know what is essential to the 
success of their paper. I do not blame myself; my fitness for the 
work was admittedly not below the average. For the present, I 
blame nothing, but desire to describe and suggest the state of 
dramatic criticism in the provinces. On another occasion I shall 
go into questions of cause and effect. 

Our: city has one of the very largest theatres in the whole 
country, and the manager of it is a man whose impression of 
local. criticism is worth listening to. Here is the substance of 
his opinion, given to me one night in the place :—‘‘ There is no 
real criticism in this city. We are all sick and disgusted with 
incessant and unconditional praise. It may be kind, but it does 
us no good, and it does certain injury to the drama. We would 
rather have our faults pointed out to us with courtesy and judg- 
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ment. That would be a benefit to all concerned. As it is, the 
papers have scarcely ever a criticism worth reading. The public 
are intelligent enough to see through the whole sham, and cannot 
have any faith in opinions that are uniformly flattering and never 
critical. When everything is praise, how can the public ascertain 
from the newspapers what is worth:seeing or what is not?” 
A provincial critic who represents one of the most prosperous 
and influential daily papers in the United Kingdom once expressed 
himself to me as follows :—‘‘ Don’t get it into your head that what 
I write in the Daily ——-— has any necessary connection with 
my own opinions. I work on an altogether different plan. I 
go to the theatre, and do my best to realise what the average 
number of the audience thinks of the play. Thisis what I write, 
and the next day, when the average reader picks up my work, he 
declares me a very clever fellow. You know the best of us 
are liable to consider people clever, because they happen to see 
things as we do. The average playgoer, always common-place, 
thinks that my common-places are my real views, and it is to 
this I attribute any success that I have had in dramatic criticism.” 
I could give such illustrations indefinitely. 

The travelling manager and the advance agent are personages 
who cannot be neglected in any full description of dramatic 
criticism in the provinces. What sheets of foolscap I have 
received from them! A favourite plan of theirs is to send 
a ‘forward notice” of their play, describing its irresistible 
power and unprecedented superiority in the most flatteringly 
exaggerated superlatives. According to this “notice,” no 
such grand thing ever came to our city before or is ever likely to 
come again. Accompanying the “notice,” which is intended, 
with other attractions, to save us the trouble of writing one, 
there comes an eloquently ambiguous letter, which may bear any 
of these three interpretations:—(1) ‘‘I write you a description of 
our play, and it may help you to fill up your space and save you 
trouble. (2) If you publish it as a criticism, I shall pay you for 
it at extra rates as an advertisement. (3) In either case, I shall 
give you a number of free passes to the,theatre during the perform- 
ance.” The letter winds up by saying that the writer will call at a 
certain hour next day, and sureenough he turns up. Iwas much 
interested the first time I met one of these gentlemen. Punctually, 
and perfectly dressed, he came into my room, placed himself in a 
chair, and proceeded to talk in the most pleasant manner, while 
at the same time doing his best to take my measure. At first 1 
talked in such a manner as to encourage him, taking care to 
express myself in an ambiguously safe manner. By the time he 
thought that he had found the right man, I expressed my regret 
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at not being able to oblige him. ‘‘ Why?” “ Because it was 
a fraud upon the public,” I replied, ‘‘ and because I did not care 
to add to my extensive sins by deliberately committing a fraud.’ 
‘But other papers do it; see, for example, the ” Idid not 
want to hear of any paper doing it, and my visitor dropped his 
under jaw, ceased twiddling his gold chain, picked up his silk hat, 
closed the lowest button on his beautiful frock coat, and left the 
room. I knew I was safe in so acting in the editor’s absence, 
for he was a man above anything so corrupt. Week after week 
we had similar proposals from these gentry, and I do not know 
why we should have received them so often, unless some news- 
papers at least were in the habit of acting uponthem. In which 
case, I take it, dramatic agents and managers sometimes 
write the “‘ criticism” that appears in some of the provincial 
newspapers. 

Another favourite recipe of the advance agent and manager is 
gooseberry champagne, pungent and sparkling, and so like the 
real article that it often produces the desired effect. The 
reporter-critic who goes to the play in the evening after a hard 
day’s work is not sorry to meet kindness and wine, though I do 
not think that, as a whole, the reporters are unconscientious, 
even when they have drunk the gooseberry liquid. The great 
misfortune is that they are sent there as critics at all. Their 
lives are so hurried and hard-worked that they cannot possibly 
be good critics, especially when they are sent to do the work 
after having done a day’s work already. 

It is plain, notwithstanding, that theatrical criticism, like 
every other department of journalism, has improved considerably 
in the provinces, and is still improving. From which I conclude 
that it must have been in a very bad way, rather than that it is 
now in a good way. There are a few papers in the provinces in 
which dramatic criticism is generally well done; indeed, much better 
done than in some London papers, especially those in which 
so much elaborate talent is devoted to the interpretation of the 
common-place. But on the whole, provincial criticism is a sadly 
insufficient thing, hampered by various limitations that ought to 
be removed. In another article I shall deal with some of those 
imitations. 





SHOULD DEADHEADS LIVE? 
By H. Cuance NEWTON. 


HE above is a question which might well commend itself 
to more than one theatrical manager—or group of man- 
agers—on what might Hibernically be described as the threshold 
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of a new season. ‘ Especially should they consider this question 
—and answer it in the negative—if their desire be to make money, 
which is generally the be-all and end-all of theatre-runners, 
whether the finances they risk be their own or—as is (happily 
for them) often the case nowadays—someone else’s. 

There are many obvious reasons why the aforesaid question 
should beanswered with an uncompromisingNo/ Inthe firstplace 
your deadhead is indeed ‘‘ ubiquitous,” as the shrewd and sage 
Mechanic-Member for Battersea described him the other day at 
the stone-laying function in connection with the new local theatre, 
which—for the first time in London (as playbills say)—is to be 
named after a person by the name of Shakspere. 

Ubiquitous? Ah yes—for to paraphrase the before-mentioned 
author—‘‘ Where’s that Palace, or Playhouse, or Music Hall (I 
beg pardon, ‘Theatre of Varieties’), whereinto foul things 
intrude not? Indeed, your deadhead stands not upon the 
‘order’ of his going, but he goes at once whenever he can get 
‘paper.’ Nay, he (and alas, even she) will commit almost any 
crime, and will certainly stoop to every kind of meanness and 
subterfuge, in order to secure free passes. Even clergymen 
when they imbibe a taste for playgoing—as they often do nowa- 
days—are apt in this connection to regard ‘ Orders ’ as ‘ heaven’s 
first law.’”’ 

One does not so much object to the clergy going to the play 
when the seats are free, and there is no collection; for they are 
a notoriously underpaid class. Many a learned and diligent ex- 
ample thereof receives less salary per week than falls to the lot of 
a “‘ utility ” man at a transpontine theatre. Nor can one reasonably 
complain of “ artistes’ having a card—or countenance—entry 
to the playhouses ; for what ’busman ever expects to be asked for 
his fare when he spends his holiday on his fellow-worker’s ’bus ? 
Besides, the actor is (unlike most deadheads) ‘‘ a good audience,” 
and applauds, as the shrewd De Mauprat did at the Cardinal’s 
play, in the proper places, always, of course, supposing that the 
said actor is not talking about himself or of his own “ creations ”’ 
—as occasionally happens. 

But there are many dire and dreadful kinds of deadheads, and 
they may perhaps for better purposes of identification be thus 
classified :— 

The well-to-do tradesman deadhead, who never would and 
never will, pay to go to a mere play ; but who would regard as a 
member of the dangerous classes anyone who might hint that he 
should dispense his butter, his eggs, or his pound of cheese gratis. 
How on earth he imagines that the poor player is ever to become 
richer, or to find food and clothing, or to afford even a Salvation 
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Army Shelter at night, or even to live, of course never enters his 
business-like brain-pan. This kind of deadhead does not even 
give the theatre bars a chance. Therein, however, often is his 
state the more gracious. No, he will run even his refreshing 
needs on a “ pass out check,” and will, for choice, borrow some- 
one’s programme. 

Per contra, there is the butterfly kind of deadhead, who flits 
from theatre to theatre, by means of these “‘ paper” wings and 
does not care how much he spends in the saloons with any 
official who may have bestowed a free pass upon him ever and 
anon. If these passes be for two, or if his card is good for that 
number, his spirituous or vinous gratitude increases in propor- 
tionate ratio, as such favours cast (he thinks) much glamour over 
him in the eyes of the friend who accompanies him. This sort 
of deadhead will: often also bestow frequent presents of some 
value upon the acting manager who thus favours him; and will, 
in short, spend anything in any possible manner—except to add 
one solitary mite to some poor devil of a manager’s depleted 
“treasury.” N.B.—This kind of deadhead is very common just 
now in certain variety theatres—and places where they shout— 
and.is quite a godsend to the bars and to the acting and assistant 
acting managers; who, like the good old music hall ‘‘ chairmen ” 
of the past, never need pay for their “‘ drinks’ and “‘ smokes.” 

The next specimen that will occur to you is one which, of 
course, should be mentioned with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness—namely, the Press (or journalistic) deadhead. There 
is no need to write a paragraph about it in Gath, or to publish it 
(in severai editions) in Ascalon; but as a matter of fact—and 
strictly between ourselves—this kind of deadhead is often a 
fearful wildfowl. Marry, how? Tropically, indeed, for he is 
sometimes a very “‘ warm member.” I donot, of course; include 
that species of Press-deadheads, who, paragraphically and criti- 
cally, more than repays, in advertisement for the couple of stalls 
or the little box they may from time to time request. Nor do I, 
of course, refer to those journalists whose business it is to accept 
managerial invitations on first nights. No; the kind of Press- 
deadhead I mean is the one who is always writing in, or pre- 
senting a card from, the Southwark Slushtub, with which is in- 
corporated the Newington Knowall; the Laundry Latherer and 
Shirt-Ironer’s Standard; the Half Soler and Heeler, or the Boot- 
binder’s Budget ; the Matabele: Muddler (London correspondent, 
Mr.——), and such-like important organs. 

It is this kind of deadhead, who, when he has once got his 
** pass ”’—and he is never happy till he does get it—does not care 
a whitesmith’s imprecation whether he uses it or not. He does 
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not even take the trouble to give the seats away, but leaves them 
open all the night, much to the fury of the manager, who, even if 
he could not have sold them, might have ‘“‘ obliged’’ someone of 
more account. Now, of all kind of theatrical worriers, the dead- 
head who leaves his seat empty, is the one most deserving of 
guillotining ; for what is more depressing ‘to kind friends in front, 
or more disturbing to the players, than to note great gaps of 
audienceless seats all over the place ? 

Then, again, there is the lofty (or Government Office) dead- 
head, who begs seats from certain newspaper offices, and offers to 
write gratis notices for the same! When his offer is accepted, 
and—however it may surprise you to learn it—it sometimes és, the 
arrangement enables Mr. Government Official and Mrs. G. O. to 
pose as first-night “ fashionables”’ and “ brilliants,” and to hold 
little conversaziones in the stalls—selecting (for choice) the time 
when some question of the play is to be considered. 

Of course, no one with any of the finer feelings would complain 
of the pit and upper circle deadhead, whose free pass is often a 
quid pro quo for exhibiting playbills of the house; or who may 
even be a landlady or other humble creditor whom some poor or 
too long -“‘ resting”. player cannot otherwise satisfy pro tem. 
These deadheads deserve all they can get in the way of free 
admissions. But, on the whole, as the foregoing remarks may 
serve to show, the common or cadging deadhead is really an un- 
necessary evil; for although he may help to make a show of 
‘good business” he (or she) is usually the most discontented 
of- mortals. These “ order” cravers are never so satisfied as 
those that pay, and they are seldom heard to recommend a show; 
which should be the desire of most deadheads. They seldom or 
never give a ‘‘ hand ” to the play or players, or have a good word 
for the management. Perhaps the only use some such deadheads 
(see Commercial Stock Exchange and similar specimens) have, 
is once a year to take tickets for the benefit of some acting- 
manager, who (haply with an eye to this) has kept them well 
*‘ papered ” during the last twelvemonths. Thus to prepare, in 
‘‘ order.’’-ly fashion for such an annual event, is one of the best 
marks of an astute business manager. 





FELONS ON THE STAGE, 
By ArtTHuR Escort. 
4 bo announcement that Mr. Joseph Hatton has prepared a 
new dramatic version of Jack Sheppard, and that Mr. 
‘Weedon Grossmith is about to produce it at a west-end theatre, 
may not have been received with a feeling of unmixed satisfaction, 
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Many friends of the stage will ask whether its best interests are 
advanced by the reintroduction upon it of a vulgar malefactor, 
presumably in a more or less romantic light. Perhaps, too, they 
may ask whether we still have an Examiner of Plays, as it has 
been one of the unwritten laws at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office 
for nearly half a century that the Sheppards and the Turpins 
shall not be seen at theatres within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
In this case, however, there is little or no room for misgivings on 
the part of those who rightly object to the presentation of 
criminals on the stage under an alluring aspect. Mr. Hatton has 
handled his subject in a mood befitting the refined novelist, 
essayist, journalist, and dramatist. He has no idea of making 
Sheppard a hero. His Idle Apprentice, as the play is called, is 
anything but of a sordid character. Inspired by Hogarth, he 
seeks to paint a picture of London life in the time of George I., 
with such an atmosphere of romance as will lift the story out of 
the gutter, or, if the story should stray gutterwards, to “ reflect 
the ‘sun in the puddle,” as we have it in Dickens. For the 
background we shall have glimpses of the first Jacobite rising, the 
South Sea Bubble, and tke rest. It was an age of lawless- 
ness, ‘intrigue, and wild speculation, with pirates at sea and 
highwaymen on land. As many of us have heard, Jack 
Sheppard, the’ most daring of burglars and the most ingenious 
of prison-breakers, had his portrait painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and was visited in Newgate by curious and not unsympathetic 
ladies of quality. Especially conspicuousin Mr. Hatton’s scheme, 
we understand, is the figure of Jonathan Wild, who has usually 
figured in both drama and burlesque as a common-place ruffian, 
but who may be regarded as one of the most remarkable men of 
his day—patron saint of the highwayman and the cracksman, 
thief-taker in ordinary to the City, receiver of stolen goods, a 
diplomat among diplomats, living in high style, and at one time 
within an ace of receiving rare civic honours. The new play wil] 
be one on an old subject, which, however, has never been treated 
from its really best side. 

It is a curious fact, not easily to be explained, that hardy and 
successful felons, whether under fictitious or real names, should 
always have proved attractive figures on the stage. Mr. Nisbet, 
the author of the far-reaching Handbook in the Referee, might 
well give us his views as to the problem here presented. How, 
for example, are we to account for the singular popularity of The 
Beggars’ Opera in the eighteenth century? ‘“‘ This piece,” says 
Samuel Johnson, quoting notes to the Dunciad, “‘ was received 
with greater applause than was ever known. Besides being 
acted in London sixty-three nights without interruption, and 
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renewed the next season with equal applause, it spread into all 
the great towns of England—was played in many places to the 
thirtieth and fortieth time; at Bath and Bristol, &c., fifty. It 
made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it 
was performed twenty-four days successively. The ladies carried 
about with them the favourite songs of it in fans, and houses 
were furnished with it in screens. The fame of it was not con- 
fined to the author only. The person who acted Polly ’’— 
Lavinia Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton—‘ till then 
obscure, became all at once the favourite of the town; her 
pictures were engraved and sold in great numbers, her life 
written, books of letters and verses to her published, and pam- 
phlets made even of her sayings andjests.” No one who knows 
The Beggars’ Opera requires to be told that, while a pleasant satire 
upon Italian opera, it owed nearly allthis success to the presence 
of Captain Macheath. Frenchmen at the same period were no 
less delighted to see a robber on the stage. One evening in 1721, 
at the Théatre Frangais, a Cartouche by Legrand, the actor- 
dramatist, was announced to follow a performance of Boursault’s 
Esope a la Cour. Only a week had elapsed since the rascal’s arrest, 
and his name was onevery lip. ‘‘ It may be doubted,” we are told, 
‘‘ whether the promise of a newly discovered comedy by Moliére 
would have aroused more general interest. Cries of ‘ Cartouche ” 
were raised in the theatre as soon as the curtain had gone 
up for Boursault’s polished comedy, and the players found 
themselves obliged to abandon the latter in favour of the 
afterpiece at the end of the first act.. ‘Imagine,’ the 
Mercure groaned, ‘ what posterity will think of the taste of this 
age when it learns that Cartouche was preferred to Esope a la 
Cour!’” Passing into Germany many years later—I need not 
go further afield—we. find Die Réuber thriving for reasons 
altogether apart from the genius it displayed, undeniable as that 
genius was. 

-It would be interesting to learn how many times the notorious 
thieves of the world—the Robin Hoods, the Duvals, the Sheppards, 
the Turpins, the Sixteen-string Jacks, the Tétenoires, the Vidocqs, 
the Dubosqs, the Schinderhannes, and the rest—have appeared 
on the stage. Sheppard, we take it, is easily at the head of the 
list. His escape from Newgate did more to captivate the 
popular imagination than Hood’s} generosity, Duval’s cour- 
tesy, or Turpin’s amazing ride from London to York. He had 
scarcely been turned off at Tyburn when Thurmond brought 
him on the stage at Drury Lane, and from that time until ‘a few 
years ago he has figured in a variety of burlesques, farces, 
and serious dramas. Of these dramas, [ need hardly say, the most 
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memorable was Buckstone’s adaptation, brought out at the Adelphi 
in 1839, of Harrison Ainsworth’s story. Mrs. Keeley, happily 
still with us, was an ideal Jack—sprightly, picturesque, and ready 
to profit by the gleams of humour and tenderness she found in 
the part. The success of the play was equal to that of the book, 
and that is not saying little. Murmurs as to the probable in- 
fluence of such dramas on the minds of the young soon began to 
be heard, with the result that the authorities evinced a marked 
disinclination to favour any Jack Sheppards in future. On the 
question thus raised it is not very easy to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. Sir John Fielding, the police magistrate, held that 
the Beggars’ Opera led to an increase of crime, while a distin- 
guished prelate pointed to the immorality of allowing Macheath 
to go unpunished. Die Rauber is said to have perverted the taste 
and imagination of all young men in Germany. ‘The high- 
minded metaphysical chief, its hero, was so warmly admired 
that several raw students, longing to imitate a character they 
thought so noble, actually abandoned their homes and their 
colleges, and betook themselves to the forests and the wilds to 
levy contributions upon travellers. They thought that they 
would, like Moor, plunder the rich, deliver eloquent soliloquies to 
the setting sun or the rising moon, relieve the poor when they 
met them, and drink flasks of Rhenish with their free com- 
panions in rugged mountain passes, or in tents in the thick- 
nesses of the forests. But a little experience wonderfully cooled 
their courage ; they found that real every-day robbers were very 
unlike the conventional banditti of the stage, and that three 
months in prison, with bread and water for their fare, and damp 
straw to lie upon, were very well to read about by their own fire- 
sides, but not very agreeable to undergo in their own proper per- 
sons.” In his old age, it may be noted, Ainsworth expressed 
regret that he had written Jack Sheppard, considerable though 
his pecuniary reward had been. Without wishing to see thieves 
on the stage, save in such circumstances as are supplied in The 
Lyons Mail and Robert Macaire, we think that the danger so 
apprehended is distinctly exaggerated, at least as far as the pre- 
sent is concerned. ‘‘ Kach change of many coloured life” may 
be depicted on the stage under certain well-recognised conditions. 
Mr. Hatton, at all events, will not, as we have said, seek to make 
Jack Sheppard a hero, and will deliver him in the end to the 
punishment he so richly deserves. 
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MR. JAMES FERNANDEZ. 


PoORty years ago a favourite resort of the dramatic critics after 
the first performance of a new play was the old Edinburgh 
Castle tavern, opposite Somerset House. Probably the room in 
which they compared notes and wrote is gone now, with its high- 
backed compartments, its deep-coloured tables, its sanded floor, its 
odd sort of mantelpiece. In the centre ofa group here one night 
in 1860 was John Oxenford, the most genial, learned, and 
experienced of all. He had just seen an adaptation at the Surrey 
of the Woman in White, and had much to say, in his hearty way, 
of the representation of the hero. ‘‘ Walter Hartright,” he wrote 
in The Times, “is played by a young actor named Fernandez, 
who has good natural qualifications and a thorough knowledge of 
melodramatic business, and has every appearance of being a 
rising man.” Born at St. Petersburg in 1835, the recipient of 
this valued little pat on the shoulder had then been on the stage 
about seven years, and had already made himself remarked at the 
outlying theatres of London. After eight or nine years’ more 
hard work, he found himself in a leading position at Liverpool, 
playing King James and Trapbois in Halliday’s version of the 
Fortunes of Nigel. His progress had not escaped the notice of 
Chatterton, who engaged him for the Adelphi. Here he remained 
‘some time, chiefly as Claude Frolio in Notre Dame, Don Salluste 
to Fechter’s Ruy Blas, and last, but not least, Newman Noggs in 
Nickleby. From the Adelphi he migrated to Drury Lane, there 
to play Fitzjames in The Lady of the Lake, Isaac of York ina 
revival of Rebecca, Christian in England, and Varney in Amy 
Robsart. From that time he has occupied a high and assured 
position on the London stage. Sir Henry Irving secured him to 
play Coitier in Louis XI., Choppard in The Lyons Mail, the 
Friar in Romeo and Juliet, and Leonato in Much Ado About 
Nothing. Meanwhile he produced a striking effect as Gaspard 
in Les Cloches de Corneville. He supported Mr. Tree as 
Jean Torquénie in The Village Priest, Daniel Ives in The 
Dancing Girl, and the Ghost in Hamlet, and the recent 
failure of Magda at the Lyceum was not due to any short- 
comings in his most admirable impersonation of the father. 
Altogether, Mr. Fernandez has more than justified Oxenford’s 
implied prediction. He is a truly fine actor, whether tested as to 
grasp of character, sounduess of judgment, excellence of elocution, 
or practised skill. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


Following the usual custom, managers have shown themselves 
extremely chary of producing their novelties during August, and 
even those presented have been delayed until the month was 
close to a termination. At the Comedy Theatre, Messrs. George 
D. Day and Allan Reed’s amusing farce, The Mummy, which, 
recently tried at a matinée, was noticed in the July number of 


this magazine, has now been promoted to a place in the evening 
bill. 
LOVE ON CRUTCHES. 


A Comedy in Three Acts (based on a German piece by Henrich ~ pcmean by Augustin Daty. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, July 28 


Annis Austin oe e Miss Apa REHAN Bells oe Mr. RoBERT SHEPHARD 

Sydney Austin .. .lMr. CHARLES RICHMAN Eudoxia Quattles’ os Mrs. G. H. GILBERT 

Guy Roverly . Mr. Sipney HERBERT Mrs. Margery es Miss Sysri CARLISLE 

Dr. Epenetus Quattles.. Mr. James Lewss Berta ae .- Miss Hetma NELSON 

ae eons ee R. HERBERT GRESHAM | Netty oe oo -. Miss GERDA WISNER 
Podd -» Mr. Wreuiam HAsELTINE | 


Slight and improbable as Mr. Daly’s latest addition to his 
repertory is, it possesses, at any rate, the merits of a fairly in- 
teresting intrigue and of witty dialogue. The story, it is true, is 
beaten out to the last degree of tenuity, and in the final act the 
most obvious means are resorted to in order to fill out the picture 
to the required dimensions. But these defects are almost, if not 
entirely, swallowed up in the pleasure occasioned by witnessing 
Miss Ada Rehan in a part which, although it makes the slightest 
demand upon her higher powers, offers abundant scope for her 
talents as a comedian. Love on Crutches presents the amusing 
spectacle of a young couple who so successfully conceal their 
true feelings that within a few months of their marriage they 
mutually come to the conclusion that divorce, founded on incom- 
patability of temper, is the only resource open to them. Mean- 
while the husband, Sydney Austin, has, under the nom de guerre 
of Marius, written a novel which appeals so strongly to the 
sympathies of his wife Annis that, adopting the name of Diana, 
she enters upon a lengthy sentimental correspondence with the 
anonymous author. The result is jealousy on both sides. As 
in M. Sardou’s first important work, a hunt after the in- 
criminating epistles begins only to end in the discovery that 
husband and wife have been corresponding with each other. A 
revelation of their real feelings and aspirations is thus furnished, 
and a new basis provided for a happier future. Nothing could 
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be more delightful than Miss Rehan’s acting in the part of Annis 
Austin. Disdain of her prosaic spouse and admiration for her 
unknown affinity were expressed with a brightness and buoyancy 
altogether admirable, while the quick transitions from anger to 
sentiment, from tears to laughter, were accomplished in a manner 
to proclaim the born comedian. As Sydney Austin, Mr. Charles 
Richman confirmed the good impression already made by him, 
and clearly proved that when practice and experience have 
brought greater lightness of touch he may be expected to ripen 
into a valuable artist. Mr. Sidney Herbert, who constantly 
recalled Mr. Bancroft in his early days, gave an exceedingly clever 
sketch of a jealous lover, while Mr. James Lewis and Mrs. 
Gilbert, whose abilities this season have been only too poorly 


employed, reappeared in parts in which they have been seen again 
and again. 


In Sicut or St. Pavt’s. 
An original Drama in Five Acts by Surron Vang. Produced at the Princess’s Theatre, August 1. 


Mr. Chichester ee -- Mr. Story Gorton A Chelsea Pen:ioner .. Mr. THomas Kean 
Tom Chichester .. Mr. Ernest LEICESTER A Greenwich Pensioner.. -. Mr. 8. Forey 
Harry Chichester .. Mr. GeorGs HiprisLey A Drummer Boy .. Master GEorGE Yates 
John Gridston ace Mr. AvusSTIN MELFORD Cynthia Dell si Miss KerrH WAKEMAN 
Fretley Burnsides.. Mr. Waiter HowarD Beatrice Moreland -» Miss Auice Yorke 
Gillie Fletcher... -- Mr. Lyston Lyte The Countess Felilstar .. Muss Fiora WILLS 
Dennis Sheridan .. wa .. Mr. A. Rymon Mrs. Burlington March . Miss Mary Bates 
David Treacher .. ee Mr. Harry Cane Lady Snow.. Miss Lity Gorpon 
Jim Palfrey.. Mr. HERBERT VyvYAN Rose .. -Miss WInIFRED LANG 
Inspector Clarkson’ Mr. GERALD KENNEDY Becky Vetch : Miss FLorRie MILLINGTON 
Prescott ee . Mr. Curis. WALKER Gracie Chichester Miss SypNey FAIRBROTHER 
Amos.. ee ee ..-Mr. C. AsTLEY Aileen Millar ee -» Miss Kate Tynpaui 





An waned out melodrama of the class to which Mr. Sutton 
Vane’s belongs defies alike description and criticism within the 
limits of these pages. ‘To expect from the author of such a work 
either originality of idea or probability of action would be as 
unreasonable as to look for roses in winter or the sun at midnight. 
All that is required of him is that he shall provide an unbroken 
series of sensation scenes, and keep on piling up the agony until 
the moment arrives for the dropping of the curtain. All this Mr. 
Vane has effected in his new play. Why virtue should so per- 
sistently and so unreasonably subordinate itself to vice, why 
the hero should so chivalrously take upon himself the responsibility 
of the villain’s crimes, why this should happen or that occur, 
we cheerfully confess our inability to explain. But that the cir- 
cumstance is likely to disturb the equanimity of any popular 
audience there is no reason to believe. The story related by Mr. 
Vane is in its essentials as old as the hills, although some slight 
attempt at novelty, occasionally over-balanced, it is true, by a 
decided loss of consistency, is obtained in the setting of the tale. 
Thus the spectator is offered a glimpse of the Aspasian Club, and 
subsequently transported to the residence of the ‘‘ Panther,” a 
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lady of doubtful reputation, who challenges the heroine to a duel 
with pistols. Presently the rascally husband of this inconsiderate 
hostess sets fire to the house, which is burned down, coram populo. 
Naturally Mr. Vane reserves his greatest and most thrilling 
episode for the last. With genuine daring, although manifest 
inconsistency, he assembles his principal characters under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, there to await news of the verdict upon which 
hangs the fate of the hero. Probable or improbable, the scene 
is undoubtedly of the most thrilling kind, and provides a 
fitting climax to a stirring and exciting melodrama. For the 
efforts of the performers we can only spare a line or two. Miss 
Keith Wakeman, as the ‘“‘ Panther,” revealed an unsuspected fund 
of dramatic force ; Miss Tyndall, if slightly over-weighted, made 
a pleasing and graceful heroine, and Mr. Austin Melford an 
irreproachable villain. As the hero, Mr. Ernest Leicester played 
with praiseworthy earnestness, and it certainly was not Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother’s fault that this eccentric little comedian 
failed to get any capital out of the insignificant part of Gracie 
Chichester. The remaining characters were in excellent hands. 


A Buinp MARRIAGE. 


A New Play in Four Acts. Produced at the Criterion Theatre on August 20th, under the 
direction of Mr. Hersert STANDING. 


Jefferson D. Herd .. Mr. Hersert STANDING Servant... ee oe oe Mr. C. TeRric 

Lord Langdale -» Mr. HerBert WaRING Mrs. Savile .. -- Miss Cartotra ADDISON 

Jim Spencer .. ee Mr. CHarRLEs FuLTON Miss Savile .. ee «- Miss Eva Moore 

Dolly Talbot .. oe -- Mr. H.V. Esmonp | Linda Logan .. ee -» Miss Kate RorkE 
ussy Talbot .. ae «+» Mr. ARNotp Lucy 





The author of A Blind Marriage — it is a secret de Polichinelle 
that it is Mr. Francis Francis, though his name is not given in 
the programme—has applied his ingenuity exclusively to the 
conduct of his plot. The work has no relation to life or litera- 
ture ; the characters, for the most part, are the stock figures of the 
drama, but the piece has spurts of intense excitement. Every 
act is worked up to a sensational ‘“‘situation” at the fall 
of the curtain, and the audience is left wondering what will 
happen next. The moderate playgoer, who knows all the moves 
on the board, may some times anticipate a climax, but there is, 
at least, one scene, at the end of the third act, which will procure 
him a thrill. This is the scene in which Lord Langdale, who 
has been cured of blindness, sees his own wife for the first 
time, and realises that he has married the woman whom he 
supposes to have been the mistress of his friend and parasite, Jim 
Spencer. What motive Jim can have for this infamous slander 
is not patent. It is against his own interests, which are always 
paramount with him, to pretend that he has “ruined” a young 
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lady of whom Langdale preserves a ridiculously sentimental 
recollection. The plain fact is that Linda Logan had played the 
piano and sung for an honest living in the gambling saloon of a 
frontier town in America; nothing worse than that. Yet she 
is prostrated with anguish when the villain threatens to “‘ expose ”’ 
her. But the truth prevails, as it always does, in the last act, 
and the innocence of the heroine is established, and the des- 
picable Jim is revealed in his true colours—if the expression 
may be allowed in the case of a villain who is uniformly black 
from the top of his head to the bottom of his heart. To the 
serious business of the plot a contrast is supplied by the silly pro- 
ceedings of a couple of brothers, middle-aged twins, who are made 
up exactly alike, and the courtship of a very vivacious young lady, 
played with a feeling for true comedy by Miss Eva Moore, and the 
American, Jefferson D. Herd, whose character is realised toa nicety 
by Mr. Herbert Standing. The imperturbable American is the good 
genius of the piece. His skill as an oculist enables him to cure 
Langdale of his blindness, which he himself is well able to see 
through Jim Spencer, when he is prepared to bring to book all in 
good time. It is characteristic of this American to do nothing in 
a hurry, and he does not mind waiting for his turn till the last 
act. The interest of the play does not suffer by keeping the 
audience in suspense. Miss Kate Rorke, as the eventual Lady 
Langdale, is the very picture of a sympathetic heroine, with never 
a trace in manner or speech of Linda’s American origin; and 
Mr. Herbert Waring gives a capital performance of Lord Langdale, 
whose blindness is indicated by the actor with delicacy that is 
quite a new effect in acting. To the number of popular names 
already mentioned may be added those of Mr. H. V. Esmond and 
Carlotta Addison, whose fine talents are utterly thrown away 
upon poor parts. When all is said and done, the author of 
A Blind Marriage can hardly share Goldsmith’s opinion that 
it is better for a play to be damned outright by bad acting than 


saved simply by good acting, for the present company at the 
Criterion certainly help him over his stile. 





Lost In NEw YorE. 


First production in this country of Leonarp Grover’s Realistic Comedy-Drama. Produced at 
the Olympic Theatre, August 3rd. 


Arthur Wilson ee -» Mr. G, HW. Harker Guard atthe Asylum... Mr. E. A, June 
Horatio Chester .. e. Mr. Wituiam Lee Mrs. Henrietta Wilson .. Miss Maccie Hunt 
pan aay me George .. Mr, A. B. Cross — Wilson P Miss Litty B. Sinciair 

n Purce. ee aroline Peabody .. -- Miss Lestey BELL 
Tramp.. oe oo } Mr. Cuas. E. Epwanps Matron of the Asylum .. Mrs. 8. CaLHaEmM 
Anon All ee -» Mr. C. Stuart Jonnson Marie .. + ‘% iss EstHER PHILLIPS 
Dr. Arnold .. ee .. Mr. Rosert Escorr Little Susie .. ee ee La Petite Lucy 
Mate of the “Bellevue” ., Mr. James E, Fisu 


Whilst the unsophisticated, for whose entertainment Lost in New 
York is primarily intended, may find a fierce delight, tempered by 
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the mild diversions of music-hall ‘‘ turns,”’ in this piece, the keener 
playgoer may enjoy it in the way that Macaulay enjoyed reading 
a bad novel. The piece makes no claim to critical consideration, 
for it is artless alike in substance and in form. Who is “lost in 
New York,” or what, is more than we can say. For the epicure 
in sensations there is a real steam-launch on real water, which 
plays its part uncommonly well, though we have seen the thing 
done better on the Thames, and Miss Lilly B. Sinclair, in the 
leading part of a skittish heroine in short frocks and black stock- 
ings, who circumvents the desperate villains at every turn, has 
talent and assurance. 


IN PARIS. 


The revival at the Comédie-Frangaise of Les Rantzau, a piece 
by Erckmann-Chatrian, which was brought out in 1882 with 
considerable success, is almost the only incident of the dullest 
month of the year. As will be remembered, the play is in four 
acts, and treats of the well-worn subject of a feud between two 
families being healed by the love of a youth of the one fora 
maid of the other. The part of the schoolmaster, which M. 
Coquelin made his own on the original production, has fallen to 
M. De Féraudy, who, without being brilliant, is at all events 
sound. Mlle. Bartet figured in the original cast, but is now 
replaced by Mlle. Du Minil as, so to speak, the Juliet of the play. 
The revival was moderately well received. 

La Négrillonne, produced at the Bouffes-Parisiens on July 
28th, starts with an unusually good idea, the full possibilities of 
which, however, the authors, MM. Durandes and Carré, have 
lamentably failed to demonstrate. A jealous woman manages by 
a disguise to enter the house of her sometime lover and his wife. 
She has obtained possession of a blackamoor infant, and when 
in course of time a child is born, she contrives to place the little 
negro by the side of the unsuspecting wife, and to remove her 
-successful rival’s real offspring. When the husband sees the child, 
he furiously threatens a divorce, firmly believing that the pro- 
duction of the child in a court of law will prove his case. After 
the plot has been fairly presented, the interest crumbles away, 
and the mediocrity of the interpreting company rendered the 
latter part of the play very dismal. 





IN BERLIN. 


Der Ueberfall, an opera in two acts by Herr Heinrich Zoellner, 
was produced on July 24th at the Flora Theatre. The libretto 
is adapted from Herron Wildenbruch’s Die Danaide, a novel that 
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offers exceptional advantages for tnis kind of service. A 
picturesque, exciting, and dramatic first act is succeeded by a 
scene of sombre and tragic grandeur, such as is seldom met with 
outside the accepted classics. It isa story of the Franco-German 
war, with the inhabitants of a certain village engaged in a plot to 
murder and bury a whole regiment of German soldiers in a single 
night. In order to induce the soldiers to drink freely they are to 
be led to believe that they have arrived in the midst of some 
wedding festivities in which the whole village is partaking. A 
young widow, after some hesitation, is induced to personate the 
bride, her partner in the deception being an oft-rejected and un- 
mannerly lover. When the regiment arrives the widow falls in love 
with one of its officers, and he with her. In the night, when the 
massacre has begun, she goes to the young officer and tells him 
of the plot, urging him to mount his horse and seek safety while 
there is yet time. This he does, taking her with him. His 
salvation, however, means that the secret of the identity of the 
guilty village cannot be kept from the German Government, and 
when the widow realises that she has betrayed her friends she 
stabs herself, content to know that she has saved herlover. Frau 
Eichberger was fully equal to the trying principal part, the young 
officer being well interpreted by Herr Mirsalis. The music, 
though rather unequal, and not marked by any particular lofti- 
ness of idea, is decidedly above the average of the new music of 
to-day. Especially successful is the composer in his accompani- 
ments to the action and movement of the play—more frequently 
than not the weakest part of the score. The Deutsches, the 
Central, and the Unter-der-Linden are among the other theatres 
open, Weber and Fugend, Eine Folle Nacht, and King Chilperich 
being their respective attractions. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


A widely advertised performance of an Italian translation of 
Tartuffe took place at the Mercadente Theatre, Naples, on August 
13th, Signor Gustavo Salvini playing the chief part. From the 
first he carried his audience with him, and at the end of each act 
he was called repeatedly before the curtain. Similar recognition 
for their part in the performance was also bestowed on Signora 
Salvini, Signora Barach, and Signor Barsi. At the conclusion of 
Tartuffe, Signor Salvini recited Cossa’s I/ Gladiatore, and finally 
quitted the stage amidst loud cheers from his enthusiastic fellow- 
countrymen. Carmen was produced at Siena with the greatest 
success, & fact largely due to the efforts of Signora Farini, Signora 
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Venura, and Signor Benedetti, to whom the leading parts were 
assigned. Carmen was followed after a run of a few days by 
an equally successful production of Signor Mascagni’s opera 
Amico Fritz. An opera season was opened with the beginning 
of last month at Leghorn at the Eden Theatre, and the chief 
works selected, excluding those which in England would be 
ranked as ballets, were Donizetti's Don Pasquale, and Il 
Campanello dello Speziale, and Paer’s Il Maestro di Cappella. 
The list of singers engaged for the season included Signorina 
Cesarina Vanni (soprano), Signor Rodolfo Rossi (tenor), Signor 
Guido Checchi (baritone), and Signor Carlo Rossi (bass). At 
Rome, Signor Novelli’s comedy, Scossa Ondulatoria, and Signor 
San Giacomo’s L’Ultimo Convegno were played on the occasion 
of a performance given at the Quirino in honour of Signora Pia 
Marchi-Maggi. Lucia di Lammermoor was well produced and 
sung at the Politeama Reale, with Signorina Fornari and Signori 
Celani and Ricci in the chief parts, and Lorenzino de’ Medici and 
Lucrezia Borgia had each a successful run at the Manzoni. 


IN MADRID. 


Carmen at the Buen Retiro achieved a well-merited success as 
regards both the management and the artistes. Seiiorita Cucini, 
who appeared for the first time in opera, although she is well 
known here as a brilliant actress in parts of a purely dramatic 
character, proved as Carmen that she is possessed of an excellent 
voice, and also that she knows how to combine it effectively with 
her dramatic gifts. Seiior Maestrobuono made a very good Don 
José, and Seiiora Ibles, Sefior Bellagamba, and Seijior Banquells 
also distinguished themselves in the parts allotted to them. At 
the same theatre, in the course of the past month, the production 
of Un Ballo in Maschera also had a successful issue, Seiiorita 
Mazzi giving an excellent rendering of the part of Amelia, and 
Sefiorita Cucini again distinguishing herself. A new farce, 
entitled El Jefe del Movimiento, was produced at the Maravyillas, 
and met with a good reception. The action passes in a hotel at 
Valladolid, and the story circles round the mishaps of an 
unfortunate gentleman who is possessed by an unreasoning dread 
of falling & victim to an anarchist bomb, and is continually find- 
ing cause for alarm where none exists outside his own unstable 
imagination. In accordance with the common practice at the 
first production of little works of the kind in Spain, the names of 
the authors were kept secret until it was seen that their reception 
by the audience would be favourable. It was then announced 
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that El Jefe del Movimiento was the product ot the conjoint pens 
of Sefiores Arniches, Labra, and Torregrosa, The first perform- 
ance of a new zarzuela, entitled La Zingara, which took place at 
the Circo de Colon, also proved a satisfactory venture. The 
authors, Sefiores Paso and Alvarez, haye made the adventures of 
a barber, who in search of his wife makes his way to Poland 
while that country is in the height of one of its struggles for in- 
dependence, the basis of a number of very effective situations, 
and of humour which is for the most part of a good quality. The 
libretto is accompanied by music composed by Sejior Valverde, 
junior, and Sejior Torregrosa. 

With the exception of Felice y Codina’s Maria del Carmen, 
no piece has received so much applause in the recent theatrical 
season as Joaquin Dicenta’s Juan José, a three-act drama in 
prose, which presents a most realistic picture of the doings, the 
thoughts, and the feelings of the working classes of Spain. This 
subject interests not only the great mass of the people, but also 
the upper classes of society, and sufficiently explains the crowded 
houses which have witnessed the play. It would not, however, 
satisfy the critic if the work did not possess an eminently 
artistic form, and if the dialogue put into the mouths of the 
characters was not natural, powerful, expressive, appropriate, and 
occasionally brilliant. The plot is relatively simple, but is 
developed with much skill. The hero is one of those unhappy 
persons, who have known neither father nor mother nor family 
life, and who have been forced from their earliest years to gain a 
subsistence by toil. So it is easy to understand that he attaches 
himself with all his soul, and with a passionately jealous love, to 
the first being who appears to entertain a liking for him. 
Unhappily, this is a wideawake and pretty, but very flighty, girl 
named Rosa, whom he has rescued from a drunken admirer, and 
who now lives with him out of gratitude. But the contractor, 
in whose employment Juan José works as a bricklayer, Don Paco, 
has also cast an eye on the pretty creature, and attempts, with 
the aid of a go-between, to persuade her to desert her lover, a 
task none too difficult in the case of a changeable girl like 
Rosa, who is incapable of any deep feeling. A row takes place 
between the two men, through her fault, in the public-house, and 
the bricklayer loses his employment. In vain he seeks another 
place. Distress becomes daily more pronounced in the little house- 
hold, and Rosa, who is not of the stuff of which martyrs are made, 
and in whose eyes the enticing offers of Paco are ever being dangled, 
becomes less and less inclined to continue to share the lot of her 
friend. First hints, then open threats, that she will leave him 
reduce him to extremities. After a passionate conflict with 
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himself he bursts out of the house, determined to make an end 
of poverty, cost what it may. He becomes a thief, falls into the 
hands of the police, and is condemned to eight years’ imprison- 
ment. The scene of the first act is laid in the prison, where 
Juan José makes the acquaintance of an old gaol-bird, who is 
acquainted with all the details of Spanish prison life, and who 
has risen to be a kind of leader among the convicts. This man 
suggests a plan to him by which he may attempt an escape while 
being transferred from one prison to another. Juan José hesitates 
at first; when he learns, however, by a letter from a fellow 
workman, who, with his sweetheart, forms a kind of contrast to 
the first pair, that almost immediately after his sentence his 
adored but fickle Rosa has justified his worst suspicions and 
thrown herself into the arms of her admirer, while he, who had 
become a thief for her sake, is languishing in gaol, he resolves to 
attempt the escape, and, in fact, succeeds. Heappearsin Rosa’s 
house at the moment when she is making herself pretty against 
the return of ‘‘ her” Paco, in order to spend a pleasant evening 
in his society. She suddenly detects his figure reflected in the 
looking-glass, and falls to the ground as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. The words addressed to her by her former lover, at first 
painful and then scornfully sarcastic, bring her to herself, and 
she seeks for pardon. He explains that after what he has 
suffered by the thought of her infidelity he has but one object— 
to kill the seducer. She might hinder it, but the words chosen 
by her in the agitation of the moment only increase his hatred. 


Then footsteps are heard on the staircase.. ‘It is he!” she 
cried. ‘‘He!” ‘Oh, so you know his footstep! and you never 
knew mine!” He pushes her back violently as she attempts to 


restrain him, and shuts her in. Rosa, who has fallen to the 
ground, manages to rise, and in vain attempts to open the door. 
From without one hears a muffled noise, then a dreadful cry. 
The girl is almost dead with fear. ‘‘ Paco, for God’s sake, open!” 
bursts from her lips. The door opens, indeed, but Juan José it 
is who enters by it. ‘You! . . and Paco? What have you done 
to him?” ‘You will find him there,” he replies, pointing to 
the back ground. ‘“ Dead!” ‘Of course. One of us two had 
to fall, and it turned out to be he.” ‘* And you have killed him ? 
Murder!” ‘‘ Murder,no. I have killed him, but I gave him time to 
defend himself by fighting—as men kill one another. And I did it, 
because no one, hark you, no one, as long as I live, shall possess 
you.” ‘ And what good will that do you if I only loved him—my 
Paco!” “Him?” ‘“ Yes,andI will avenge him.” And in a last 
burst of energy she rushes to the window and shrieks forhelp. He 
tears her away, and presses his hand over her mouth. Rosa 
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tries to free herself, but sinks to the floor, after a brief struggle— 
dead, Without intending it he has stabbed her. Juan José is 
horrified. In this state of mind he is surprised by his former 
fellow-workman, who counsels him to flee. ‘‘ Flee,’”’ he replies, 
‘“Why:should I flee? . . . What should I gain by doing so? 
My life? That woman was my life, and I have killed her!” 
The significance of the piece is, however, not quite conveyed to 
the reader by this sketch of the external action. In the conversa- 
tion which these workmen have together, there undeniably lies a 
certain, perhaps unavoidable, tendency to lament over the political 
and social conditions of the country, over the hard struggle for 
existence, and the:sad fate of those who, in certain circumstances, 
in spite of the most earnest desire to work, cannot get bread to eat. 
All this is more implied than brought into the foreground. It 
does not injure the artistic form or the dramatic beauty of the 
piece, but there it is, and it contributes more to arou3e sympathy 
than to delight. According to the standpoint from which one 
looks at social questions, the piece is calculated to make one 
thoughtful or to make one interested. The Spanish public has 
more often ranged itself on the side of those who are influenced 
in the latter way. In any case, the play is an event in the 


literary life of the people which cannot be passed over with 
indifference. 


IN NEW YORK. 


Not one theatre, properly so called, is now open in New York. 
Six or eight roof-gardens are available, but not all are doing well, 
and last nights are advertised at some of them. At the Terrace 
Garden there is a short season of opera, the répertoire including 
The Black Hussar and The Merry War, while Der Polengraf, 
which has not yet been performed in America, is promised. By 
next month many of the Fall productions, upon which high hopes 
are set, will have taken place. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sm Henry Irvine, after varying his holiday by a stay at North Ber- 
wick, returned to London last month, and was one of the pall-bearers at 
the funeral of Sir John Millais at St. Paul’s. At Bamburgh he was visited 
for a few days by Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Irving. The preparations for his 
revival of Cymbeline are now proceeding apace. 

In Sir John Millais, as is well known, Sir Henry Irving has lost a good 
and appreciative friend. At the Garrick Club you may see a striking and 
sympathetic portrait by the great painter of the great actor, three-quarter 
length, in profile, the face looking to the right. Finely engraved, it will 
go down to remote posterity with the same artist’s pictures of Bright, 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. JoHN CotemaNn has taken Drury Lane Theatre for the autumn 
season, and will shortly produce there a play entitled Gold. Consequently, 
the Raleigh-Hamilton drama, so long announced, will not be seen for the 
present. By arrangement with the executors of Sir Augustus Harris, 
the next pantomime at this theatre will be under the management of Mr. 
Oscar Barrett, whose Cinderella at the Lyceum may be accepted as a proof 
that in no respect will he fall short of the standard set up by his pre- 
decessor. 

MADAME BERNHARDT, until lately at her home at Belle-Isle, has con- 
tributed to the Figaro a pleasant little chronique, entitled Un Drame en 
Mer, describing the everyday life and hardships of the peasantry of the 
adjoining country. One of her guests at Belle-Isle was Mr. Charles H. 
Meltzer, the American playwright and critic. 

Signor SALvini, who seems to have grown no older since he last 
appeared in London, was recently asked to reconsider his decision not to 
act again. The chief manager at Trieste begged him to go through a 
season there. “It is now three years,” he wrote in reply, “since I left the 
stage. I have no longer a company, nor could I now easily find one 
adapted to my répertory. For this reason I refused a lucrative offer for 
South America. What is done is done. I have retained all my physical 
means, and also my voice, but this does not induce me to begin my career 
again.” 

M. JEAN DE REsZKE and his brother have been at Bayreuth for the pre- 
sent festival there, preparatory to their appearance as Siegfried and Wotan 
next season. Thence they go to Mont Dore, and thence to their Polish 
home. 

Sicnora Dusk will play at St. Petersburg and Moscow during the winter, 
We are informed that she is intent upon a Shaksperean repertory, including 
Lady Macbeth, Ophelia, and Desdemona. 

MapameE MopJgska intends to reappear in the United States next season. 
She is still in indifferent health, but expects to be equal to some new and 
elaborate production in 1897-8. 
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M. MassENET was lately at Constantinople, where he busied himself with 
a setting to a libretto by the Queen of Roumania. 

Sm Henry Irvine has found it necessary to remind two London 
managers that he possesses certain rights as to Madame Sans-Géne, which 
they have coolly proposed to make the subject of operas. 

Mr.- TooxEg, refreshed by a holiday on the Continent, is about to begin 
another provincial tour. 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, who has been resting in a village on the 
Norfolk coast, is in possession of an adaptation, made by the author him- 
self, of Z'ess of the d Urbervilles, in which she hopes to appear before long. 


Boys Together, the new play by Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, will be produced at the Adelphi in a few days, Mr. Terriss 
still being the chief member of the company. 

Miss NETHERSOLE has secured the provincial and colonial rights of Mr. 
Hatton’s last play, When Greek Meets Greek. She was very much struck 
with the two strong scenes in which Mathilde de Louvet is the chief figure, 
and these, it is understood, Mr. Hatton has supplemented by a love inci- 
dent that will give additional opportunity to a clever actress. With 
hardly an exception the play has been highly commended by the critics, 


and one looks forward with interest to the production of the piece at a 
west-end theatre. 


Mr. E.S. WitLarp is resting in the Black Forest, preparatory to his 
American tour, which begins at Boston on November 10. 


Miss Kate RorKE goes to America with Mr. and Mrs. Tree. 


Mr. Joun Davipson has contracted to write a poetical play for Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree. Let us hope that Mr. Davidson will not disappoint his 
admirers in his next work so much as he did in For the Crown. Perhaps 
with a freer hand his poetic instincts will assert themselves more readily. 

THe Haymarket Theatre is being fitted with a new and larger stage. It 
will be quite ready in October for the production of the piece drawn from 
one of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s novels, upon which Mr. Cyril Maude and 
and Mr. F. Harrison are fixing their hopes. 

All playgoers who have any extended experiences todraw upon will be 
glad “for old sakes’ sake” to see Mr. Herbert Standing back at the 
Criterion. For sixteen years he supported Mr. Wyndham at this theatre, 
and he had become almost as familiar a figure in Criterion pieces as the 
manager himself. 

TuE revival of The Grand Duchess at the Savoy ought to give that 
delightful actress, Madame Ulla von Palway, a yet finer hold upon the 
playgoing public of London than she gained by her clever performance in 
The Grand Duke. The piece has been little heard in London of recent 
years. The “book” of the opera is to be revised, and, it is said, to a great 
extent rewritten. 

WE deeply regret to announce that Miss Kate Rorke’s husband, Mr. E. 
W. Gardiner, one of the most accomplished of our ycung actors, is suffering 
from a heavy mental affliction. He is now at Virginia Water, and in all 
probability will not be amongst his many friends again for some time. 


Mr. ARTHUR BouRCHIER, having been unable to cancel his tour, had to 
cut short the run of Zhe Queen’s Proctor in the full tide of success ; but he 
will revive the piece next Easter when he returns to London after his 
provincial and American engagements. He has also in hand, for produc- 
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tion, when needed, a new comedy by M. Sardou and Mr. Herman 
Merivale’s Charlotte Corday, which latter ought to give Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh an excellent opportunity for the display of her talent. 
The difficult part of the lover in The Queen’s Proctor, originally taken by 
Mr. W. A. Elliot, was during the latter part of the run in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Troode, a young actor of decided promise, who skilfully played also 
the private secretary in The Chili Widow. Mr. Troode learnt the rudiments 
of his art with Miss Thorne at Margate. 


Mr. Lewis WALLER, Miss Florence West, and Mr. Cartwright are taking 
A Woman’s Reason round the provinces for a short tour. 


Mr. Daty, as we have already stated, is not going to produce his con- 
glomerate version of the two parts of Henry JV.—at least not in London 
just yet. He has promised, however, that Miss Ada Rehan will next year 
appear in two fresh Shaksperean characters. She has long been desirous of 
playing Imogen. 

THE Carl Rosa Opera Company is to pay London another visit before 
long, breaking their tour of the provinces by a stay of several weeks at 
Drury Lane. Lohengrin, The Valkyree, and The Meistersinger will be given, 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE has composed a comic opera, the book being 
by Mr. Burnand and Mr. Rudolph Lehmann. Rumour speaks of it as 
being in the nature of a satire upon the German Emperor, the chief cha- 
racter being a monarch who fancies himself a universal genius, but who, 
though Jack of all trades, is master of none. It will be remembered that 
Once upon a Time, Mr. L. N. Parker's version of a German play, made to 
the order of Mr. Tree, was supposed to be a skit directed against William II. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s visit to a performance of The Sign of the Cross at 
Chester will be of service to an already successful play. In a letter 
addressed to Mr. Wilson Barrett as to the piece, Mr. Gladstone spoke of its 
“strong dramatic spirit,” its ‘‘lofty aim,” and the “judgment and tact as 
well as force” displayed “in the management of a difficult dialogue.” But 
the following sentences show more clearly why the drama appealed so 
strongly to the aged statesman’s sympathies : “ You seem to me to have 
rendered, while acting strictly within the lines of the theatre, a great 
service to the best and holiest of all causes—the cause of Faith. The 
audience, which showed reasonable self-government even in the smaller 
points, appreciated most highly the passages which were most directly 
associated with this service and with the fundamental idea of the piece. 
And I rejoice to hear of the wide and warm approval which the piece has 
received, most of all because its popularity betokens sound leanings and 
beliefs in the mass of the people, and shows you acted nobly, as well as 
boldly, in placing your reliance upon them.” That puts into words what 
so many estimable people feel about the piece without being able to express 
it. Mr. Wilson Barrett, by the way, is to be the sole author of Daughters 
of Babylon, but Mr. Louis N. Parker, who was to have assisted him with 
this piece, may perhaps collaborate with him in another drama of the same 
class. The Sign of the Cross has already started on its career abroad. It 
is to be placed shortly at Antwerp and Brussels, and possibly also in Paris. 

Mr. T. P. CLARKE, an American journalist and dramatist, has received 
a commission from Sir Henry Irving to write a play relating to George 
Washington. Mr. Clarke is the author of a drama taking Machiavelli for 
its leading character. 


THE committee organized to erect a memorial to Sir Augustus Harris hag 
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not yet made much progress. At the outset they recommended that the 
bulk of the money subscribed should be divided between the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund and the Royal Society of Musicians, ten per cent. of the 
total amount being reserved for the erection of a personal memorial. Un- 
fortunately, this proposal has given rise to a considerable difference of 
opinion among the intending donors, some holding that the Actors’ Orphan- 
age and the Charing Cross Hospital should be among the charities to be 
benefited, and others that the personal memorial should have chief con- 
sideration. The precise form which the personal memorial should take is 
also in question. Not a few think, with Lady Harris, that in the first 
place a statue of Sir Augustus should be set up, either in the hall of Drury 
Lane Theatre or near the scene of his labours. The last meeting on the 
subject resolved that each donor should be asked to state whether he wished 
his money to be devoted to the erection of a statue or to a charitable object. 
At present, therefore, all is chaos. 

For reasens hardly explicable, but not altogether unknown, the Prince 
of Wales has shown a parti pris in the matter. He has given his patronage 
tothe movement, on the condition, however, that the question as to astatue 
should be kept in the background, and that most of the money subscribed 
be given to the charitable institutions in which Sir Augustus Harris took 
particularinterest. It is not improbable that this interference with what, 
may be the predominant wish of the subscribers will defeat its own object. 

Tue estate of the late Sir Augustus Harris has not yet been fully 
appraised. His capital was engaged in so many enterprises of all kinds 
that the realization of his total financial worth was well-nigh an impossi- 
bility. The executors, however, have been granted probate on £23,677, 
which stood to his credit at his bankers at the time of his death. Sir 
Augustus leaves half the estate to Lady Harris, and the other half to the 
lady in trust for their daughter Florence. It is understood that the 
greater part of Sir Augustus’ personal property, jewels, plate, horses, 
carriages, etc., goes to his wife. 

Mr. H. pez LanaE, Mr. Sydney Brough, and Miss Beatrice Ferrar have 
been engaged for the production of Messrs. Parker and Goodman’s play 
Love in Idleness, at Terry’s Theatre next month. The piece was first tried 
at Brighton last March, and Miss Bella Patemar, who was then particularly 
successful in one of the parts, has been retained for the London presentation. 

Mr. HoLLInNGsHEAD, in the course of a recent interview, added to a story 
already related in his autobiography, Wy Lifetime. Some years ago, a prom- 
inentNonconformist, narrow-minded to the verge of bigotry, made war upon 
theatrical amusements, especially the ballet, and had him blackballed at 
the Reform Club for no other reason than that he was the manager of the 
Gaiety. Al] the time, it appears, a tirm to which this devout person 

belonged was supplying Mr. Hollingshead with pink silk “tights” by 
the thousand—“ their own manufacture, warranted.” 

Messrs. FRADELLE AND Younc, of Regent-street, have produced an 
excellent flash-light photograph of the company at the Whitehall Rooms 
at the last dinner in aid of the Royal General Thea trical Fund. 

No little discussion has been aroused by our article last month as to 
the unjustifiable use of the term “actress” in police-court and other news- 
paper reports. “The whole theatrical profession,” writes a distinguished 
actor to us, “is under a debt of gratitude to you for your timely utterance 
on this subject.” The Daily Courier, on the other hand, attempts to defend 

he practice. “The Theatre,” it says, “contends that the culprit, in nine 
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cases out of ten, is not an actress, but only a person who appears on the 
stage. The tendency among ladies who are in trouble to assume with 
meagre right the title of actress is quite explicable. It arises from the 
cause which impels men in similar predicament to describe themselves as 
journalists.” But “the editor of The Times is not hurt when a‘ journalist’ 
appears at Marlborough-street ; nor should Miss Ellen Terry blush when 
an ‘actress’ makes her début in the dock.” The Couwrier’s argument may 
strike not a few of us as a little faulty. Many sub-editors are sure that 
such a headline in the placards as “ An Actress in Trouble” will help the 
sale of their paper ; consequently, whether the culprit is really an actress 
or noi, she is described asan actress. In all probability,the headline “A 
Journalist in Trouble” would not serve to dispose of a single extra copy. 


PERHAPS in a defiant spirit, the Daily Courier continues the practice we 
have reprobated. On the 31st of July it gave an account of what it called 
‘*a fight in an actress’s house—a scandalous affair.” Few were surprised 
to find that the “actress” in question was really a “ music hall artiste.” 


THE abuse in question is further illustrated by a piece of news from New 
York. A woman made notorious in a triat for murder intends to go on the 
stage, of which she has had no experience. She modestly fixes her re- 
muneration at a thousand dollars a week. Of course, no manager with a 
sense of self-respect would favour such an enterprise, even if he knew 
that it would be to his profit. 

Michael and His Lost Angel has just been printed. Though unsuccessful 
on the stage, it will be seen to possess considerable literary value. The 
preface is by so keen and learned a critic as Mr. Joseph Knight, who 
describes the play as the best Mr. Jones has given the Stage, and as in the 
full sense amasterpiece. “It is the work,” he adds, “of a man conscious of 
strength and sure of the weapons he employs. Whether the Stage shall 
know it again who shall say ?” 

Ir is understood that an actress undoubtedly versatile and accomplished, 
but now somewhat in the sere and yellow leaf, will not again appear as 
Rosalind in As You Like Jt. Her reason, she says, is that Shakspere, the 
author, might not have been so irreproachable in the relations of private 
life as a good matron would expect. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, he might have been unkind to his wife, have led a wild life in 
London, and have died, as tradition has it, through having a glass too 
much with Ben Jonson. No; she will not reappear in any of his plays. 


HERE isacurious coincidence. In Good Words for July,there was an article 
about “ Deaths on the Stage,” from the pen of Mr. Baring Gould. In the 
Pall Mall Magazine for August is a story by Mr. Frankfort Moore, in 
which a jealous rival attempts to kill Peg Woffington by substituting a real 
for a “property” dagger in a stabbing scene. It is strange that both 
these should have appeared within afew weeks of the unfortunate occur- 
rence at the Novelty Theatre, which resulted in the death of Mr. Temple 
Crozier. Mr. Wilson Barrett, it will be seen, is getting up a subscription 
to erect a memorial to the young actor who met with so sad a fate. 

FoLLow1neG upon Mr. Kuhe’s musical recollections, of which we were able 
to speak recently in terms of warm commendation, are to come the memoirs 
of Signor Arditi, extending over a period of half-a-century. 

THanks to The Stage, the railway companies have just made a much- 
desired concession to touring players. On and after the first day of this 
month, parties of ten or more aciors or actresses travelling in the provinces 
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will be conveyed at arate not exceeding three quarters of the ordinary 
single fare. 

Tue Covent Garden Theatrical Fund has lately been the subject of much 
discussion. It seems to have been established by a private Act of 1776, 
for the assistance of actors who had actually played at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and for them alone, As this house has been for so long given up 
to the Opera, the number of persons eligible for the benefits of the Fund is 
naturally becoming smaller and smaller. As each ones dies, the remaining 
participants receive larger and larger shares, and eventually, on the tontine 
principle, the latest survivor will take the whole amount in the Fund’s 
coffers. But the Fund was established for the benefit of the theatrical 
profession, and not for that of a few persons, and consequently efforts are 
being made to find some means of broadening the basis of its works. 
Several questions in the House of Commons led to the discovery that the 
charity was outside the control both of the Charity Commissioners and of 
the Friendly Societies’ Act. So the matter must stand until next session, 
when Mr. Hogan intends to introducea short Bill with the object of altering 
the constitution of the Fund, and making it more useful to the dramatic 
profession as a whole. 

Mr. SNOWDEN WakD, who, by the way, has just brought out a delightful 
quarto, with illustrations, under the title of Shakespere’s Town and Times, 
writes to us with reference to an article in our last issue. “ Mr. Davenport 
Adams,” he says, “speaks of royalties on Shakspere, and vaguely suggests 
that they should be devoted to ‘a theatre in London, in New York, in 
Montreal, in Melbourne, devoted solely to his plays.’ May I remind Mr. 
Adams, and several other recent writers, that the Shakspere Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon is but a half-finished ideal? The Memorial 
Theatre and Library are a standing monument to the munificence of a few 
enthusiasts and to the niggardliness of Shakspereans generally. Garrick 
dreamed of such a place as a world’s school of acting and elocution, and 
those who nobly planned and bravely built the Memorial, in the face of 
stolid indifference and miserably inadequate support, did their utmost to 
realise that dream. If actors, managers, or any other persons interested 
in Shakspere, have funds for memorial purposes, it seems to me that 
reverential sentiment, as well as commercial common-sense, point to the 
utilisation ‘of the Memorial already provided, at the birth-place of the 
bard, before further schemes are floated.” 

Tue Elizabethan Stage Society will during the winter give a performance 
of Twelfth Night, in the old hall of the Middle Temple, where it is supposed 
the first representation of the comedy took place. The society will also 
give The Two Gentlemen of Verona, probably in the hall of one of the City 
Companies. 

The Liar, lately revived at the Royalty, can boast of an interesting gene- 
alogy. It came from Steele’s Lying Lover, which came from Pierre 
Corneille’s Menteur, which came from La Verdad Sospechosa. Not afew 
writers have assumed that the last-mentioned piece is by Lope de Vega. 
But is that so? “It has been attributed,” writes Corneille in his examen 
of the Menteur, “to the famous Lope de Vega ; but there lately fell into 
my hands a volume by Don Juan d’Alarcon, in which he claims that the 
comedy is his, and complains that the printers have circulated it under 
another name.” 

Be this as it may, the piece marks the beginning of a great chapter in the 
history of literature. Before it appeared comedy relied almost exclusively 
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upon intrigue. La Verdad Sospechosa showed the importance of combining 
intrigue with delineation of character. Le Menteur, which improved upon 
the innovation, at least helped to direct the genius of Moliére into its right 
channel. “When Corneille’s comedy appeared,” said the author of Tartuffe 
to Boileau, “I was longing to write a play, but did not know how. My 
ideas were confused. Le Menteur served to fix them. The dialogue showed 
me how educated people talked ; in Dorante I saw the necessity of cha- 
racter, the true nature of refined pleasantry, the value of a moral in comedy. 
Had Le Menteur never been written, in fact, I might have produced some 
pieces of intrigue, such as L’ Ztourd:?, but not, I fear, Le Misanthrope.” “ What 
you have just said,” replied Boileau, “ does you more honour than the finest 
of your works.” Of course, as Mr. Hawkins, in his history of the French 
stage, has pointed out, Moliére overrated his obligations to Ze Menteur. He 
left it an immeasurable distance, and the lessons it taught him must soon 
have come by intuition. But the spirit which prompted his avowal to 
Boileau derives higher lustre from this fact ; it was as though the author 
of Macbeth and Lear had declared that but for Peele and Marlowe he would 
not have been possible. : 

The Lying Lover was produced at Drury Lane in 1704. In the words 
of Steele himself, it was “damned for its piety,” having been written to 
suit the views propounded by Jeremy Collier, a few years before, as to the 
character of the English stage. However, it was laid freely under 
contribution in Zhe Liar, another adaptation of Ze Menteur, this time by 
Samuel Foote, who, with characteristic impudence and effrontery, declared 
that he had derived his inspiration from Za Verdad Sospechosa. He 
could not have read a page of Spanish to save his life. 


Tue revival of Zhe Liar has given rise to some pretty blunders. One 
“ Jack Moulton, comedian,” writes to inform the world that the play was 
“freely adapted from Thomas Corneille’s French vaudeville, Le Méntéur 
Before rushing into print again, Mr. Moulton would do well to understand 
that Pierre Corneille was not Thomas Corneille, that comedy is not vaude- 
ville, and that “Méntéur” is not French. Let the cobbler stick to his last 
Even funnier than these three blunders in one sentence isan assumption by 
the London correspondent of a Paris paper that “ M. Samuel Foote” is a 
dramatist of to-day, and has written this adaptation expressly for Mr. 
Bourchier. 

THE revival of Montjoye—a play which, under the title of A Bunch of 
Violets, has of late years been made popular in London by Mr. Tree, and in 
the provinces by Mr. C. W. Somerset—will take place at the Comédie 
Frangaise early in September. M. Leloir is to be the Raoul, Madame 
Pierson the Henrietta, and Madame Wanda de Boneza the Margerite. 

Cote’s Vérité dans le Vin is to be revived at the same house under the 
title of Le Poéte. 

Manon Roland will probably reappear at the Francais next month, Mlle. 
Bartet succeeding Mme. Worms-Baretta in the principal part. 

Cendrillon, M. Massenet’s latest work, will be given at the Opéra 
Comique next winter, Mdlle. Delna, M. Fugére, and Mdlle. Lejeune under- 
taking the chief parts. 

A sTaTUE of Mdlle. Clairon, the great tragic actress of the last century. 
will shortly be raised in her native town, Condé-sur-Escaut. 

M. Emite Facuet has succeeded M. Jules Lemaitre as the writer of the 
dramatic weekly feuzlleton in the Journal des Débats 
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M. Jo.tet, the retired actor, has just died, aged sixty-one. 

Ir M. Emile Zola’s Rome is to be dramatised, it must be by the author 
himself. M. George Duval wished to undertake the task, but was enjoined 
to “keep his hands off.” M. Zola, having no further plot in his brain to 
work out, thinks of returning to journalism. Perhaps he may not be in 
error. 

M. EpMonpd DE Goncourt, so long associated with the school of realistic 
fiction in France, died suddenly in July at M. Alphonse Daudet’s country 
place, where he was on a visit, in his seventy-fourth year. He wrote 
several plays, none of which, however, were successful. Among them 
were Manette Salomon, produced early in the year; Henriette Maréchal, 
Germinie Lacerteux and Charles Demailley. 

THE receipts at the Paris theatres during 1895-96 have been higher by 
£36,000 than those of 1894-95. The Opéra, the Théatre Frangais, the Odéon, 
the Gymnase, and the Variétés all show increases, substantial increases in 
the case of the last two. The takings at the Opéra Comique, the 
Vaudeville, and the Renaissance, however, have all fallen off. 

My Official Wife, the piece which the censor forbade in Vienna, has been 
performed in Munich in Hans Olden’s translation. Die Officielle Frau has 
profited by the ungallant treatment accorded to her in the Austrian 
capital, and is drawing large audiences to the Gértnerplatz Theatre. This 
play, while it is not performed in Vienna, has given rise to any number of 
articles in the newspapers, and has been the means of circulating the novel 
upon which it is based to a degree which could never have been attained 
but for the censor’s excellent advertisement. 

From Vienna comes the announcement of the death of the basso Herr 
von Rokitansky, once well-known in London, aged sixty. 

PROJECTS to perpetuate the memory of Signor Rossi are neither few nor 
far between in Italy. For one thing, a fine new street in the centre of 
Florence is to bear his name. 

Goop news for the musical world. Signor Mascagni is at work upon an 
fris, Signor Leoncavallo upon a setting of La Vie de Boheme, and Isidore 
de Lara upon a story of Ireland in ’96. 

Sicnor GiorDANO, whose opera, Andrea Chenier, has brought him largely 
increased fame, hasa pretty houseat Milan. He is about to marry Signora 
Spazza, daughter of the proprietor of the Grand Hotel in that city. “I 
admire Wagner,” he lately remarked to a correspondent, “ but think that 
his system is open to question. There is no more reason to make the 
orchestra the principal element in an opera than to give predominance to 
the singing.” Signor Giordano, now in his thirty-third year, is of simple 
habits, fond of solitude, and anything but disposed to advertise himself. 

Signor LEONcCAVALLO, the composer of Pagliacci, intends to visit 
America towards the close of the year. 

Signor Francui died the other day in Milan at an advanced age. He 
was for eighteen years Madame Patti’s business manager, and had the 
credit of looking after her interests with pious care and the utmost firm- 
ness. Once, in Philadelphia, the management suffered from a temporary 
want of money. “Madame Patti,” Franchi said to the impresario, “shall 
not sing unless she gets her five thousand dollars in advance, according to 
contract.” By seven o'clock, when the house was open, four thousand 
dollars had been amassed. “Caro Signore,” said Franchi to the impresario, 
“Madame Patti is almost dressed for the performance. She has on every- 
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thing save one slipper, but refuses to put it on unless she receives the 
remaining thousand dollars. I have tried to argue with her, but am 
powerless.” Of course he had his way, probably without the diva knowing 
anything about the incident. It is said that he died “in comparative 
idleness and poverty.” 

THE stage in Italy has fewer prejudices to contend with than in other 
countries. Madame Ristori’s son is one of Queen Marguerite’s gentlemen 
of honour. His mother, by the way, is described in a recent letter as 
“still very handsome, with a most aristocratic bearing.” 

THE Claque in Madrid isapparently doomed. The other day an audience 
hissed a new opera. The Claque, as in duty bound, applauded lustily. 
The rest of the audience fell upon them tooth and nail, and the curtain 
was rung down upon a free fight in all parts of the house. 


From Brazil, his native country, comes news of the death of Senor Gomez, 
the composer of JJ Guarany. Of Spanish birth, he was an Italian by 
education, and for some years directed the Conservatoire at Pesaro. 

Mr. W. D. Howett has dramatised his novel, Zhe Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Sol Smith Russell, and Mr. W. H. Crane have all been 
offered the play, which, however, none of them, it seems, have hastened 
to secure. 

It is expected that Mr. J. S. Clarke, who has long lived in retirement 
near London, will reappear in New York next season in J'oodles and T'he 

Widow Hunt. i 

Mr. MAnsFIELD will shortly return to the Garrick Theatre, where 
Richard ITI. and The Merchant of Venice are to be revived next season. 
Miss Cameron (Mrs. Mansfield) was lately in Paris. 


Mr. A. M. PatMEr’s stock company, with Mr. Henry Miller at its head, will 
open the new Great Northern Theatre in Chicago early in October, with a 
romantic drama by Mr. Paul M. Potter, and will return to New York next 
winter. By that time they will have been joined by Miss Blanche Walsh, 
now in Australia with Mr. Nat Goodwin. 

Mr. LackayE, the Svengali of the American stage, nearly lost his life 
last month, a vessel in which he was travelling from Santa Cruz to San 
Francisco going ashore in dangerous circumstances. 


Mr. FAVERSHAM will be the chief actor at the Empire, New York, next 
season. 


A NEw play by Mr. Bret Harte, entitled Swe, will be produced at the 
Broad Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on September 11th. 


Mrs. Joun Hoey, long so popular on the American stage, died at New 
Jersey on July 21st, aged 75. Born at Liverpool, she began her career as 
a concert singer, but soon afterwards became an actress. She supported 
the elder Booth and Macready, and for many years was identified with 
the great Wallack company. She distinguished herself equally in tragedy, 
farce, and comedy. As Mr. Stephen Fiske has pointed out, Mrs. Hoey, 
following the example of Madame Vestris in London, introduced the style 
of elaborate dressing on the stage. 

THE estate of the late Mrs. Stowe has been valued at about £10,000, a 

um much less than the extraordinary success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a 
book and on the stage, with her quiet way of living, would have led one 
to suppose. 


Curious superstitions are still rife among American managers. According 
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to some of them, it is not so much the attraction that draws the 
public as the building in which the attraction is presented. Yet, as the 
New York Mirror remarks, the largest business ever done in America by 
Sir Henry Irving was in San Francisco, where in two weeks he played, in 
a barn-like structure that had previously been given over to cheap com- 
panies, to $60,000. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson has returned from a fishing excursion in Canada, to 
resume work with the Empire Theatre stock company, which is to begin 
on tour at San Francisco. 

Mr. Kerra, the Boston manager, has the honour of effecting what may be 
called a half-conversion. Recently, on an Atlantic steamship, he met Miss 
Frances Willard, who, in addition to being one of the most strenuous 
advocates in America of temperance, has set her face firmly against the 
theatre. Her organ, the Union Signal, prints a letter from her as toa 
conversation between the two on the subject of the Stage and the home. 
She now admits in effect that diversion is necessary to a healthy existence, 
that the bad on the stage might be driven out by the success of the 
good, and that the people who stay away from theatrical amusements 
should go to all of a wholesome character. 

Dorinc the recent intense heat, the company rehearsing Under the Polar 
Star at the New York Academy of Music found it well to wear working 
men’s calicoes. One afternoon they went across the street to a restaurant, 
seated themselves at a table, and asked for the bill of fare. Up came the 
proprietor. “You working men can’t eat here,” he said. “ But,” remon- 
strated one of them, “we are Polar Star actors.” “I don’t care what kind 
of actors you are ; you can’t eat here.” And out they had to go. 

SoutnH AFRIcA continues to be well looked after in the way of theatrical 
entertainment. There are two companies playing in Johannesburg — one 
sent out by Mr. George Edwardes, under the direction of Mr. Edward Sass, 
the other under the leadership of Mr. Herbert Flemming. Nearly all 
the latest plays are seen by the Johannesburgers almost as soon as they are 
produced in London. And capitally played they are, for the South 
Africans expects good value for their money. Mr Edward Searelle, who 
has just come back to England, intends to start again fcr the Cape shortly 
with a company enrolled to play light comedies only. Mr. James Nelson 
is again a mainstay of Mr. Edwardes’ troupe. 








